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The Future Editor’s chair, and we have every confidence that she 


My first duty this month is to thank with all my 
heart the thousand or so readers who gave themselves 
the trouble to write in reply to the questions I asked in 
the August number. In nearly every case correspondents 
did much more than I asked them to do, and all of us on 
THE GRAMOPHONE have greatly benefited by their frank 
criticisms, their valuable suggestions, and their good 
advice. Some have supposed that THE GRAMOPHONE 
was declining so rapidly as to call for an immediate 
operation if its life was to be saved. It was not my 
intention to spread such an alarm. As a matter of fact 
the circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE has declined very 
little. The other day I discussed the figures with the 
man who knows as much and probably more than 
anybody in the gramophone business, and he was 
astonished when he heard how few readers we had lost 
during these difficult last two or three years. 

My reason for asking the questions I did was the 
necessity of deciding on what lines the paper should 
develop if, as I feared, Christopher Stone was to be 
unable in the near future to devote as much time to 
the London editorship as formerly. So long as he was 
presiding over every issue I was able to shelve on to his 
shoulders most of the responsibility. He was more 
closely in touch with current events in the gramophone 
world than myself. He was able to judge better than 
I could how best to serve the interests of our readers, 
and at the same time avoid rendering the slightest 
disservice to the recording companies. His seven years 
of broadcasting gramophone records for the B.B.C. had 
brought him into direct personal touch with thousands 
of people to whose interests I was apt to be too 
indifferent. 

However, as soon as I was faced by the possibility of 
his setting out to explore that Eldorado of commercial 
broadcasting I knew that the success I anticipated for 
him must prevent his devoting himself as much as was 
wanted to the steering of THE GramopHoNE. He will 
remain as Co-Editor with myself, but like myself once 
upon a time, he must now delegate much of his work 
to another. It became imperative to choose that other, 
and before we made that choice it seemed advisable 
to learn from our readers what course they wished 
THe GramopuHone to follow. 

After a careful consideration of the letters of our 
readers, we have decided to put F Sharp in the London 


will perform her task in a way that will recommend 
itself to the wishes of the large majority of our readers. 
We shall revert to the old make-up, except for the light 
section, which we are satisfied is best suited by what is 
considered a more lively exterior. The light section may 
be reduced gradually as I succeed in developing features 
I consider more useful to the majority of our readers. 
I wish to make some changes in the reviewing of the 
serious music, for I know how difficult it is for the 
reviewers to handle their stuff in a last-minute rush. 
I have decided provisionally that certain selected works 
should receive a second and more elaborate criticism the 
following month, in which comparison can be made 
with previous recordings, and that these secondary 
reviews are to be supplemented by expert observations 
on the technique of the recording. Furthermore, I 
propose to restore my own quarterly review of records 
in response to an almost unanimous request for the 
restoration of this feature. I have various plans, but 
I will announce them when they are ready to be put 
into operation. 


The Gramophone in the Argentine 


Many gramophone enthusiasts in Buenos Aires made 
haste to call upon me when I arrived, and I was urged 
to give a talk about our instrument. As arrangements 
had been made for me to give one more lecture than 
those on the programme, I suggested this topic as 
a suitable extra. There was a crowded audience, and 
it was perfectly evident that there was no need to stress 
the importance of the gramophone in international 
culture. I cannot help regretting that the whole of 
South America has been made a preserve for the Victor 
Company, as far as H.M.V. records are concerned, 
although both Columbia and Parlophone records 
circulate there. In fact, the Parlophone Company has 
factories in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Santiago. 
That explains why we have been able to have all those 
splendid tango records on half-crown Parlophone discs. 
However, it seems a pity that in Buenos Aires the 
British population of over 50,000 should not be able 
to procure records of British music without paying the 
prohibitive duty and the loss on the exchange. Possibly 
some arrangement could be reached by which an 
enterprising firm could perform the same service in 
Buenos Aires that Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck 
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perform so ably in London. And think what a woman 
of vision like Mrs. Imhof might accomplish for inter- 
national culture if international culture were not at 
the mercy of the antiquated finance which is eating 
out the heart of every nation on earth. I believe 
there is a great gramophone opportunity for some- 
body, though, of course, further enquiries may discover 
that such an enterprise is commercially impracticable. 
I recall that an excellent magazine devoted to the 
gramophone ran for awhile in Buenos Aires, but con- 
sidering that the United States cannot support a 
gramophone magazine, it is not surprising that the 
Argentine with a tenth of the population found it 
difficult. Nevertheless, there is much acute criticism 
being written both in the Spanish newspapers and in 
‘he two English newspapers; and as over here the radio 
makes great use of the gramophone. I gave one broad- 
cast, speaking extempore into the microphone for 
twenty minutes to the accompaniment of flashlight 
photographs every few minutes. The _ robot-like 
atmosphere of the B.B.C. was entirely lacking, and 
just before I began my talk the director (I need 
hardly mention that he was a Scotsman) told me 
he was going to put ona record of Roses of Picardy to 
give listeners an opportunity to compose themselves for 
my discourse. I am not convinced that this was the 
most appropriate record for your humble servant, but 
the notion of calming down an audience before a talk 
with a sentimental ballad tickled my fancy. If the 
B.B.C. would adopt it they might have a lot of fun. 
Readers may care to try their hands at selecting suitable 
pieces of music, songs or dances, to introduce the 
following six talkers to the microphone : 

1. Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 4. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

2. Mr. H. G. Wells. 5. Dean Inge. 

3. Sir James Jeans. 6. Lady Astor. 
Records to the value of two guineas may be chosen 
by the winner, and entries on postcards should reach 
us not later than the first post of Wednesday, 14th 
November, with Coupon ‘‘A” on page xxii. 

Entries from readers abroad should reach us by 
15th February, 1935, and records to the same value will 
be offered to the winner overseas. 


The Gramophone in Brazil 

When I reached Rio de Janeiro I found an invitation 
from the Association of Brazilian Artists to an audition 
of Brazilian records specially arranged for my benefit. 
It was a most delightful experience, and I had the 
pleasure and privilege of meeting some of the artists 
who had made the records. In the next number I hope 
to write in detail about some of these beautiful records 
I heard, a set of which was kindly presented to me by 
the Association. It seems rather ridiculous that an 
artist cannot return from a foreign country with records 
presented to him by his fellow artists without being 
charged for them by the Customs of his own land. 
What I found even more ridiculous was that the 
examining officer was completely incapable of turning 
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Brazilian money into British, and so charged me for 
them as if they were discs I had imported from the 
United States! Gramophone discs have a particular 
fascination for Customs officers. I have never yet seen 
one of them attempt to stop the importation of a 
Continental edition of a current English novel, and for 
years it has been their duty to do that. 

The Association of Brazilian Artists has a charming 
saloon in the Palace Hotel, Rio de Janeiro, where, 
besides encouraging music, it encourages painting and 
sculpture by holding occasional exhibitions. I have the 
programmes of various auditions of gramophone 
records given during the past three or four years, most 
of them enhanced by a lecture from a musical expert. 
For instance, on July 13th, 1932, a performance was 
given of Beethoven’s Mass in D on Polydor records. 
And here is a splendid programme from July 1931: 
Wladigeroff’s Bulgarian Rhapsody, Vardar (Max Roth 
and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Polydor), 
Borodin’s Prince Igor Dances (Sokoloff and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Brunswick), Chabrier’s Marche Joyeuse 
and Bourrée Fantasque (Albert Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Polydor), Liszt’s Les Préludes (Mengelberg 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, Odeon), Debussy’s 
Vv Aprés-midi dun Faune (Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Polydor), Prelude to the Third Act of 
Siegfried (Bayreuth Orchestra, Columbia), Rach- 
maninoff’s Isle of the Dead (conducted by the composer 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Victor). You will 
note the prominence of Polydor records. They are 
much esteemed by the connoisseurs of Rio. 

I could quote a dozen programmes as good as this, 
but in not a single one of them would you find a British 
composer, conductor or orchestra. And then we are 
surprised when foreigners do not expect us to be 
interested in music. However, if British music fails to 
reach Brazil, it is equally true that Brazilian music 
fails to reach us. For this we can hardly blame tariffs 
or the trade’s lack of enterprise as much as the disin- 
clination of record buyers. over here to make experi- 
ments. Yet I cannot help thinking that a soprano 
like Bidi Say&o, some of whose records I now possess, 
would have a great success over here. I shall say more 
about these Brazilian records next month, and F Sharp 
will give her impressions of the opera both in Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 


Haydn and Mozart 


It is pleasant to return and find two works like 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony and Mozart’s Quintet in 
G minor waiting for one. Both have been recorded 
before, but there is no difficulty in affirming definitely 
that both these recordings displace all previous ones, 
at any rate so far as technical accomplishment goes. 

The Farewell Symphony in F Sharp minor, which is 
number 45 in the Breitkopf edition of Haydn’s works, 
is played by the London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood, and is published by 
Columbia on three six-shilling light-blue discs. The 
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story associated with the title is familiar, and inci- 
dentally true. The symphony was written in 1772, 
when Haydn had been for ten years Prince Esterhazy’s 
director of music. Thé Prince had been disinclined to 
give his musicians a holiday, which they felt was due, 
and this symphony was written to express the orches- 
tra’s plea. No doubt Haydn had taken care to ascertain 
beforehand from his patron that his little joke would 
not be badly received. The symphony was performed 
as the final item on the programme of a concert at the 
Prince’s castle at which he himself was present. First 
of all one of the oboes and one of the horns blew out their 
candles and left. Presently the bassoon left. The 
bassoon must have been the leader of the agitation for 
the holiday, because he had not made an appearance 
till the fourth movement and remained only for a little 
longer than one side of a record. The extinguished 
candle of the bassoon must still have been smoking 
when the other oboe and the other horn departed, to be 
followed by most of the strings, and then in turn by 
the last double-bass, violoncello, and viola, until only 
two violins were left to ask like a couple of well-brought- 
up children for the grace of a holiday from the Prince. 


Yet although this symphony, like the Surprise 
Symphony, is associated with a pleasant little tale 
which brings home to us, as Mr. Anderson pointed 
out last month, the social condition of music in the 
eighteenth century, it is as music without any tale 
attached perfectly representative of the time. Some- 
times it puzzles me to know why contemporary com- 
posers so seldom attempt anything in the nature of an 
eighteenth-century musical pastiche. Quite a number 
of novelists and poets have earned ridiculously exag- 
gerated commendation from critics and an astonishing 
popularity with the reading public by writing of 
modern life in what is superficially an eighteenth- 
century manner. I do not intend to provoke odium by 
giving particular instances; in any case, it may be 
admitted that some of the experiments have not been 
intolerable even to those who were widely read in 
eighteenth-century literature. I suppose that Ter- 
pander would claim that some modern composers have 
successfully stepped back in order to jump further, but 
that would introduce another argument. I am thinking 
particularly of some of the younger composers of 
chamber music, who, while scorning what now seems the 
academic perfection of an earlier age, have entirely 
failed to produce anything with recognizable form. 


The result is that modern chamber music deprived of 
patrons is now hardly admissible as chamber music at 
all, and what is true of chamber music is to a large 
extent true of the symphony, which surely need not be 
the tremendous affair that it always is nowadays. The 
reply will be that for a young composer to write 
symphonies without all the elaborate orchestration we 
have learnt to expect would merely mean that such 
a symphony would never stand a chance of perform- 
ance. With the past providing as large a repertory of 
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this kind of music as is wanted, what chance would 
there be for a young composer who came along to the 
B.B.C. and offered a symphony like Haydn’s Farewell ? 


It may be granted at once that a mere pastiche, 
however skilfully imitative, would be of little value to 
music ; but what might be of value to music would be 
an attempt to express the present within the limitations 
of instruments and form that bound a Haydn. We 
insist, and rightly, on the externality of Haydn’s music, 
and for that matter of much of Mozart’s. Yet the 
present generation, and this is particularly true of the 
younger members, find in Mozart’s music the most 
satisfying musical expression available. In spite of 
that there is no glimmering suggestion anywhere that 
I can see of Mozart’s direct influence upon the younger 
composers. Are we to deduce from that the inade- 
quacy of Mozartian music to deal with modern condi- 
tions ? The younger poets have contrived to learn 
from Donne as well as to admire him. It has struck me 
lately that possibly the mistake has been to restore 
Mozart to the pedestal from which the nineteenth 
century had pulled him down without at the same 
time replacing Haydn on his pedestal, to which he is 
every bit as much entitled as Mozart. 


Take this Farewell Symphony. We may allow it 
cannot be considered as great a work of art as Mozart’s 
G minor and Jupiter, but only if at the same time we 
allow that neither the G minor nor the Jupiter can be 
considered as great a work of art as Beethoven’s Third 
or Fifth or Seventh or Ninth. We can presume from 
what we know of the lives of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Haydn that Beethoven’s was a more complicated mind 
than Mozart’s, and Mozart’s than Haydn’s, but in 
making this presumption we are perhaps unduly 
influenced by what seems to us the increasing complica- 
tion of temporal circumstance. This line of approach 
may lead us into difficulties. It might, if we were not 
careful to watch our steps, lead us into exalting Berlioz 
above Beethoven. 


When we read expositions of Haydn’s music we do 
not find attempts to explain that music by the mental 
condition of Havdn at the time of writing it. For 
instance, in the leaflet which accompanies the album 
of Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, we read “‘ the constant 
ill-health that troubled Mozart in the Spring and 
Summer of 1787, and his morbid preoccupation with 
thoughts of death, throw valuable light on the character 
of this work, and of the particular nature of its unusual 
seriousness and intensity. The mental anguish behind 
the first main subject is shown in the breaks between 
the seven utterances on which it is built ; the second 
fragment in particular suggests agonized pleading.” 


Nobody could take exception to such a deduction ; 
but nobody provides poor old Haydn with mental 
anguish to explain any of his exquisitely poignant 
subjects. The most we allow to him is an occasional 
pleasant anecdote like that one about the orchestra’s 
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holiday. Yet in this very symphony the adagio of the 
second movement possesses a tender melancholy which 
might have inspired Orsino in Twelfth Night to call for 
that strain again. Orsino was modern enough in the 
way he demanded from music food for his own emo- 
tions. We may reasonably assume that Shakespeare 
in the words of the Illyrian duke was expressing what 
we should now call his own reactions to music, and of 
this we may be sure that no music Shakespeare heard 
exceeded Haydn’s in emotional appeal. Manners, 
however, were all-important in the eighteenth century, 
and Haydn had to keep his emotion within the bounds 
of decency. In fact, this very adagio takes on the 
formality of some slow and stately dance. It would 
be easy, thanks to the sentimentality with which the 
eighteenth century was so long decked out, to make this 
adagio suitable incidental music to accompany a Marcus 
Stone picture, but only by us or, I hope I may say, by 
ourparents. Yet summon Haydn’s spirit toearthtoask 
that courtly wraith if the adagio of his Farewell Sym- 
phony was intended to illustrate the parting of two 
lovers in a Marcus Stone garden, and the most blasé 
spiritualist might be surprised by his language. Actu- 
ally this brief and unpretentious symphony holds within 
its strictly defined form a man’s life in miniature. 
There is all youth in the allegro and adagio, there is 
a tranquil middle age in the menuetto (how those two 
hornsin the trio sound like old friends talking together), 
there is a genial old age in the finale. Then we hear 
a wistful fragment from that youthful adagio. One by 
one the candles go out. The two violins seem to 
murmur a farewell to life itself. The last candle is 
blown out and darkness falls with silence. 

It is astonishing to look back to my own childhood 
and recall the patronizing attitude adopted toward 
Mozart even so comparatively a short time ago as that. 
Of course I am not talking about first-rate musical 
critics. A boy in his early ‘teens did not. hear them 
holding forth. I refer to the kind of opinion we call 
with little justice “ educated,” the kind of opinion that 
always drags a few years behind the pioneers of taste. 
I fancy Mozart owes much to the gramophone for his 
restoration to the position he deserves. When the 
gramophone began to forge ahead about fifteen years 
ago after a long period of something like stagnation, 
young people became familiar with his music on 
records, and they spread the gospel far and wide. 

The great G minor Quintet was first recorded by 
Columbia during an air raid. Let me quote what I once 
wrote about this quintet for Cobbett’s Encyclopedia of 
Chamber Music: (the performers) “‘ played the quintet 
under the stress of the nervous tension that such condi- 
tions would naturally create, and the music, turningall 
that tension to the service of beauty, is so compact of 
grace and courage that all the debonair sacrifice of 
youth flowers in that quintet as a world may flower in 
four lines from the Greek anthology. The least imag- 
inative creature could hardly fail to respond to these 
old-fashioned discs which perpetuate in the guise of 
sounds emitted according to a pattern of two violins, 
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two violas, and a’cello. . . half an hour in the emotion 
of our national life. No doubt with improved methods 
of recording we shall have another version of the 
quintet... .” 


And we had a wonderful version last month played 
by the Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday as second 
viola on four twelve-inch H.M.V. discs in an album, 
Unless my memory is at fault Alfred Hobday played 
in that old air raid version. 


I do not understand why the rondo of the fifth 
movement is called flippant and conventional by some 
critics. All rondos must be to some extent conventional. 
It is implicit in the very word, and until some composer 
succeeds in squaring the circle the rondo will remain 
conventional. To call it flippant, however, is to put 
a premium on solemnity at the expense of life. If we 
are entitled to read the facts of Mozart’s existence 
during 1787 into the first four movements of this 
quintet, we are surely entitled to discover in this final 
rondo a magnificent display of courage. To suggest 
that Mozart was incapable of a great affirmation 
because he can turn grief to joy is a form of the pathetic 
fallacy. It implies a feeble egoism in the listener whose 
own mood cannot rise above self-indulgence. I find 
that the note in the leaflet that accompanies the 
H.M.V. album comes much nearer to the truth when it 
declares that “‘the tragedy and strife of the earlier 
movements cast no shadow over this splendid rondo. 
It has the muscled strength and the lissom grace of } 
a magnificent feline.” Well, I will leave the decision 
with those who are wise enough to secure for themselves 
this superb performance of one of the greatest musical 
masterpieces the world has known. I should not care 
to say how many times I have played over the quintet 
in G minor since I bought those three Columbia discs 
in 1922, but it cannot be far short of five hundred times, 
and I can see no possibility of ever growing tired of it. 


And this suggests another competition. Suppose 
you were able to save from a wreck six complete 
musical works that were to last you until you were 
rescued from a desert island five years hence, which 
would you take with you? To the reader whose 
choice gets most votes we will give any album he wants. 
The closing date will be February 15th, and in making 
your choice, please remember that you are not choosing 
your six favourite compositions at this moment, but 
what you are likely to think will be your six favourite 
compositions when you have no other music to listen 
to except the roar of the surf and the screaming of the 
sea-birds. (Coupon ‘“B” on page xxii.) 





My Musical Autobiography 

Many readers have expressed a wish that I should 
return to my musical autobiography, a fragment of 
which was published in some of the early numbers of 
Tue Gramopuone. I propose to reprint what has 
already appeared, if possible in two monthly instal- 
ments, and then from February onward to continue 
it month by month. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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Round and About with W.R.A. 
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THE WOOD AND THE TREES 


NE of my keen interests is getting to know how music 
() von, in composer and listener. I like a remark of 

E. N.’s, in his booklet for the second Sibelius Society 
album. Speaking of the seventh symphony, he says that 
“it is one of the most difficult works in all music to analyse 
on paper. If the listener finds a corresponding difficulty, 
at first, in getting at the rationale of the structure of it, he 
can be assured that the difficulty will gradually disappear as 
he comes to know the music better. He will then feel an 
emotional and formal logic running through the symphony 
which it is impossible to translate into mere words.” Which 
is another back-up for the motto I cherish: ‘‘ While language 
seeks to convey a meaning, music is itself the meaning.” - How 
devoutly thankful we may be that there is no ‘‘ programme ” 
here! Programme music has done a lot of harm, attractive 
though it is. It is more difficult to listen to than absolute music, 
for the listener has to grasp the music as music, the plot as 
plot, and the sometimes by no means simple relationship of 
the two: a triple responsibility. E. N.’s remark about 
feeling the logic of a work points out again the supreme 
difficulty of discussing music in words, and the mistake of 
trying to force it down people’s throats ; for suppose some 
never feel the logic ? No harm is done: the music does not 
happen to live, for them, and there is always plenty more 
that will; but we see the common “appreciator’s’’ folly of 
trying to bend everybody to thesame sortof music. And howis 
anybody to know whether the other party feels the logic or 
not ? -An immense amount of so-called ‘ appreciation ”’ 
rests on assumptions that have no provable foundation. 
The hardest thing in the world to know is how music works 
in us. A lot of kind would-be educators go wrong in arguing 
far too much from their own likes and dislikes, and presuming 
that other people will feel and think likewise. That is the eternal 
weakness of the person who constitutionally must be teaching 
somebody something. He is usually the most wildly un- 
scientific creature imaginable. Lord, how the musical pro- 
fession suffers from these! How am I to reconcile this small 
relief of the feelings with any attempts I may make to teach, 
on this page ? All I hope is to be able to pass on anything 
good I think I have found in music, without trying to push it 
down anyone’s throat, or pretending that it is his duty to 
do anything in particular about it. 


What About It? 


Apropos, I was staggered the other day when at one of my 
lectures I was told that a certain member (un-indicated) could 
enjoy the music of one composer only (un-named): could I 
do anything for him ? Years ago, I should probably have been 
instant with busy plans: to-day, as keen as ever to help, I 
see things differently. I think this is a problem I would like 
to leave to you, with a ‘‘ What would you do?” It has 
implications. 


What is Good Music? 


How gaily we dash into danger of destruction! I asked 
what readers want me to discuss, and one (whom I suspect of 
being less innocent than he seems, for he tells me he was one 
of the founders of a famous choir) calmly says: “‘ Why not 
commence at the bottom, and explain what is good music 
and why it is good? ’’ I suppose every musician who has ever 
lived has at some time fancied himself on this topic. In old 
age he may shudder to think how often he has lectured about 
it, with all the confidence of youth. If I had ten issues of this 
journal I might try to make a start. But as that seems like 





a “ get out,”’ I throw out, almost Jingle-wise, a few thoughts, 
and readers who are interested must put on their thinking-caps 
and mend the holes in mine. ‘‘ Good music lasts”’: but how 
long ? Can anything that does not last be good ? (We need 
to try questions round both ways. What we really need is a 
new Socrates. The only musician I have known who earned 
a name-linking with the great de-bunker of old is Forbes 
Milne, of Berkhamsted, once acclaimed by a vacation course 
body of day school teachers as ‘‘ The Scottish Socrates.’”> We 
need more of Milne’s type of clear, canny thinking.) I 
remember comic songs I think good—*‘ Oh, it’s a lovely war,” 
‘* T murdered him on Tuesday last,’’ ‘‘ The bulls won’t bellow,” 
and the like ; but mostly it was the words that won. We do 
not need, I take it, to argue the statement that ‘ good ” 
does not necessarily mean only “ serious.”” There is good 
light music and good symphonic music : and bad of each kind. 
‘** Good,” to me, means first of all ‘‘ well made, comely, stylish.” 


Where Shall Judgment be Found ? 

This brings the first snag about judging: who is to decide 
on these qualities ? If a case concerning the fit of a costume 
comes to court, whose opinion does the judge take ? Experts 
are not all damned. There is a greater danger than trusting 
blindly in any one of them—the danger which that admirable 
observer of events, the American Walter Lippmann, in his 
capital, thoughtful book, Public Opinion, describes as the 
assumption that ‘‘ what it takes years to learn need not be 
learned at all.’’ This is one curse of a lazy day, and radio 
must take major responsibility for it. 

Look at Liszt, who, with Berlioz, is most often thrown up 
at musicians when quality is under discussion. Are these great 
men or not ? Are their works well made ? If so, or if not, 
what else about them damns or saves them ? Presuming one 
has heard, say, half a dozen works (including the best and 
worst: of Liszt, be it noted, we oftener get the latter, so 
judgment simply on what one happens to have heard is not 
always fair): there can surely be no difficulty in saying, in 
the clear, cool light of reason and knowledge, whether they 
can build well or not ? It is the same with the moderns. I 
cannot see how anyone can contend that their building is a 
mystery. It cannot be that to any decently trained musician. 
His difficulty is generally to get sufficient hearings, and study 
the scores, for he needs them just as the adjudicating architect 
needs the competitors’ plans. It is no good their showing 
simply photographs of the structures, or telling him what they 
aim at. He must see (and hear) whether the musical structure 
is well built. 


Master Builders—and Apprentices 

There are endless ways of building in music. A pity so 
many young composers think they must find a new one. No 
old plan is outworn. Look at Elgar and Sibelius and the 
symphony. Variation form has ample possibilities. See 
what Strauss did with Till. Speaking of Till, let it stand (in 
programme music) as a sample of absolutely first-class 
construction plus vivid interpretation of the programme plus 
imagination : pure musicianship (in P.M., mind) in the highest 
degree. If you get to the heart of Till as an imaginative 
structure, you can use it as a touchstone: but only when you 
know all about it. That is where the expert comes in, to 
start you. But outside P.M., where are we? Then, “ the 
music itself is the meaning ”’: this is the only gospel. And 
how are we to know what is meant ? Structure is just as easy 
to pass judgment on as before, of course. (Mark that 








P.M., by the way, is so much more difficult to do well because 
it must be good as music pure and simple, and must interpret 
its programme well; and the two elements must cohere and 
work together. We mark also that it is silly to expect it to 
be as satisfying when we do not know its programme as it is 
when we do. It must, that is, stand or fall as an entity, given 
fair play: but it must satisfy on both the musical and story 
counts.) 


The Gaffeteria 

“School howlers’’ may imply tragedies of misapplication, 
muddle, bad teaching, or uneducable material. Yet we can 
enjoy their surface absurdity. Here are a few I came across 
when examining the papers of students near their time of 
leaving school. ‘“ Der Erlkénig. Trychocki, a great Russian 
composer, wrote this opera.’” Another said it was “ an opera 
by Franck.’ Instruments in Mozart’s and Beethoven’s 
orchestra: ‘Pipes, Triangles, Volios’’ (among others). ‘‘ The 
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Fairy Queen. An opera by Purcell, written to a poem by 
Coleridge-Taylor.”” Ascribed by another to Sydney Smith. 
An inhabitant of the orchestra: ‘‘ Bass Tuber.” ‘‘ Tchai- 
kovsky influenced the violin music of Bach.” Bach was also 
influenced by Joachim, and by Schumann; and, in organ 
music, by Garibaldi. ‘‘ Chopin was a contemporary of Bach.” 
Handel’s Water Music was variously described as written for 
Richard I, Henry VIII, James I, and the Georges I, II and IV. 
(The music was played ‘‘ when George I was flowing down the 
river”’.) It was by one described as “‘ chamber music.” I 
think I see why. Harold in Italy is by Grainger (Handel in 
the Strand, obviously). Also ascribed to Boughton, Saint- 
Saéns, Purcell (“‘ an oratorio ’”’) and Mendelssohn (‘ it is called 
‘Passion Music’”). ‘‘ Carnival. An oratorio by Wagner.”’ 
Described by another candidate as ‘‘a symphony by Beethoven, 
supposed to contain all the passions of man ’”’ (the Choral, I 
expect). ‘‘ Saraband, a kind of percussion band with tam- 
bourines, etc.”’ 





A “MUSICIAN’S ELDORADO” 


The Perils of Home Listening 


N the Sunday Times of September 23rd, 1934, Mr. Ernest 

Newman predicts a “ Musician’s Eldorado.” Briefly, this 
will be when “ all the great music of the world ”’ is available on 
‘* ideal ” gramophone records, each work being recorded by 
“‘the one artist in the world who is best qualified ’’ for its 
performance. When these conditions are fulfilled the ‘‘ best 
musicians ”’ will no longer attend concerts, but, freed from 
“‘the maddening distractions of the concert-room and from 
the disturbing influence of the ‘ personality ’ of the conductor,” 
will be able to “‘ study and re-study ”’ in the intimacy of their 
own chambers ‘the great works that are an eternal joy, an 
eternal challenge and an eternal mystery” to them. Mr. 
Newman also enlists to bear out his argument the much- 
vaunted advantages of the gramophone—the ability to 
repeat the performance ad infinitum and to choose the pro- 
gramme according to one’s mood—and a third benefit which 
the gramophone shares with wireless, the abolition of the 
trial of listening to works in which one “ has no immediate 
interest.” 

All real musicians will agree at once with many of these 
statements. We all suffer from the discomfort and distractions 
of the concert-room and the “ personality ” of the soloist or 
conductor. The discomfort will, we hope, one day be removed, 
while the distractions due to environment and the disturbance 
caused by “ personality ’’ can partly be removed by shutting 
down our visual sense, i.e. by closing our eyes. Wireless and 
the gramophone have given us the power to shut ourselves off 
from sound at will by the touch of a switch. Such voluntary 
suspension of the faculty of hearing is new to man and is 
fraught with implications. The mere fact that we can instantly 
quell a performance that is distasteful to us personally, silence 
a singer who has gone sharp, cut off a violinist in the middle 
of a concerto he has spent years in studying, throws a great 
responsibility on the loudspeaker listener. In addition, give 
the home hearer the power to adjust not only the volume of 
sound but the relative strength of bass to treble, as well as 
the degree of mellowness or brilliance in the reproduction, and 
the responsibility of and the need for real musical education 
in the modern fireside listener become apparent. In Mr. 
Newman’s Eldorado we would evidently have ideal recordings 
of all the standard classics and only patronise concerts for 
a performance of some new or unfamiliar work which we 
could not hear by any other means. But such an Eldorado is 
not without its dangers. Supposing we admit Beecham’s 
L.P.O. recording of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony (Columbia) 


to this hypothetical list of ideal classical recordings. The 
‘*' best musicians ”’ all possess these records and have dinned 
into themselves by constant repetition and study avery perfect 
performance of a masterpiece. If they ever hear another 
interpretation of this work—which in the Eldorado prophesied 
by Mr. Newman is extremely unlikely—they will, of course, 
judge it by the norm of this perfect reading which they have 
assimilated. And so it would be with all ‘‘ the greatest works 
of the last four centuries.”” Now the point at issue, and I 
hesitate to demur from one of Mr. Newman’s standing and 
erudition, is surely this. Is there an “ ideal,’’ perfect, final— 
call it what you like—interpretation of a masterwork? And 
further, if such a performance was a reality and in the record 
library of every musician, would it be a good thing? 
Is it not beneficial even to the best musicians to hear some- 
times a bad performance of a work they know inside out? 
If, as Mr. Newman says, slightly imperfect reproduction 
does not worry the musician who, being so intent on inward 
hearing and re-creating in himself the work as the composer 
evolved it, ignores the purely “ sensuous periphery ”’ of the 
“auditory sensation per se’ and constructs within his being 
a perfect reproduction of the work from the scaffolding of the 
distorted sounds emanating from the loudspeaker, would not 
the same be true of an imperfect, non-ideal interpretation? 
Would not an unsatisfactory performance by its very imper- 
fections set going in the listener’s mind the machinery of 
constructive, interpretative thought, which machinery would 
be in danger of becoming atrophied in the ‘ Musician’s 
Eldorado’ through hearing naught but perfect, repeatable 
performances? A parallel idea was brought out by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie when he remarked that the effort required 
to “think out ” the scratch of the old records Nikisch made 
of the Fifth Symphony increased the attention to and conse- 
quent enjoyment of the music. 

If this is true,as I believe it to be, Mr. Newman’s Eldorado 
is not quite such an enchanting, danger-free land as it appears 
at first sight. This ability to repeat indefinitely one inter- 
pretation, no matter how “ideal ”’ it may be, is full of traps 
for the unwary, and I fear even good musicians would become 
unwary in a gramophonic Eldorado of perfect recordings. 
No, let us ever be ready to listen with open minds to new 
interpretations of familiar works and not switch off or dismiss 
them curtly because they do not conform to the “ ideal” to 
which our reference records have accustomed us. 

Patric STEVENSON. 
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HONEGGER’S “JUDITH” (1925) 


Six Excerpts 
by TERPANDER 


LTHOUGH Honegger’s reputation is built chiefly on his 

choral music, of which the oratorio “‘ King David” is the 
most familiar example, the composer’s peculiar mastery of the 
mechanistic problems of the orchestra—as evinced by “ Pacific 
231,” ‘‘ Rugby,” the Symphony 
Movement No. 3, and the Con- 
certino for Pianoforte and Orch- 
estra—should not be ignored. 
In the opera ‘ Judith” both 
are combined, and MHonegger 
reaches the peak point of his 
achievement as a composer. The 
formule of ‘“‘ King David ’’ have 
been not so much extended as 
refined, and the result is a cold 
and lyrical polyphony, a modal 
counterpoint, whose strange note 
never fails to communicate a 
thrill to the unprepared listener. 
“ Judith ” is, in other words, a 
highly original creation, and 
operatic conditions do not, I 
imagine, supply the only reasons 
why we in England have never 
witnessed a performance of it. 
The score is dedicated to, and 
the title réle is sung by, Claire 
Croiza, an artist of extraordinary 
calibre—and after hearing the 
records I cannot conceive of any 
other singer possessing the sheer 
physical prowess which enables 
Croiza to execute the frenzied 
vocalism of Judith. The problem 
of declaiming dramatically and 
rhythmically to music, so that 
the words emerge from the tex- 
ture with perfect clarity, is one 





the peculiar duality of temperament which enables the classically 
minded composer to go to the most dramatic and subjective of 
sources for the driving power of his abstract, impersonal com- 
position. You will find this theory exemplified in ‘‘ Judith.” 
The score of ‘‘ Judith” —Opéra 
Sérieux en Trois Actes et Cing 
Tableaux—consists of an excep- 
tional number of choruses, in 
which the soloists occasionally 
participate, arias for the various 
characters (Judith—mezzo ; her 
maidservant—soprano ; Ozias— 
bass; Bagoas—tenor; Holo- 
phernes—baritone), a duet be- 
tween Judith and Holophernes, 
orchestral preludes and _ inter- 
ludes, and the special type of 
dramatic recitative previously 
mentioned, which may or may 
not take place to the accompani- 
ment of music. A reduced score 
ean also be obtained, consisting 
chiefly of the choral numbers, for 
the performance of ‘“ Judith” 
in cantata form. The orchestra, 
which is a comparatively small 
one but capable of any amount 
of incisive tone, is constituted 
as follows: 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 
1 clarinet, 1 bassoon, 2 horns, 
2 trumpets, harmonium, piano, 
battery andstrings. Finally René 
Morax contributes an exception- 
ally fine and economical libretto, 
the euphonious phrases of which 
seem particularly well adapted 
to the purposes of choral music. 
The recitative passages are not 


that, if not tackled with supreme Arthur Honegger printed in the scores (see final 
accomplishment, might end in paragraph), but are probably 
the most utter wreckage of the composer’s scheme. Croiza to be found in the separately published libretto, which I 


makes a complete success of it. 


Although ‘‘ Judith ’’ is musically of a very high order there 
can be little doubt that for Honegger it represents a crisis 
of the artistic conscience. The musician is continually at war 
with the vivid and intense drama which represents the funda- 
mental Hebraism of the man. But unlike Bloch, whose 
uncontrolled emotionalism tends to become increasingly 
frenetic, Honegger attempts to overcome the art-wrecking 
tendencies of his own nature (admittedly this must sound 
paradoxical to some) by opposing to it a disciplined formalism 
of admirable severity. Shall we say that he succeeds ? The 
tragedy is curt and tense and gripping ; nevertheless the music, 
in its unembellished simplicity (obtained at the cost of great 
technical complications), seems to disentangle itself from the 
embraces of the action, and rise to a higher wsthetic plane, 
thus enabling the musician to examine it, unhampered by any 
extra-musical considerations. But we cannot get away from 
the fact that the inspiration of Honegger’s musical edifice is 
the apocryphal story of Judith. I have already discussed, in 
an essay written for THE GRAMOPHONE of August 1933*, 





* Fantasia on an Objective Theme. Part I. 





have not been able to see. For the sake of accuracy, then, 
no reference is made to these passages below, although they 
are rendered in beautifully clear French. Equally the instru- 
mentation must be largely guesswork, no full score or miniature 
score being available. 


Side 1. Cantique Funébre (for female voices). This is the 
first important choral item from Act 1. It is notable for its 
pronounced modal feeling, the long appoggiatured F sharp held 
almost throughout by sopranos, contraltos and solo soprano 
in turn, and the little iterated fanfare motif for muted 
trumpets, underlying the choral texture. Thematically the 
music centres round the beautiful melodic arabesque com- 
mencing with the words, ‘“‘ Oh Béthulie, Béthulie abandonnée 
...? Piano-vocal operatic score: p. 18, one note before 
(22)—p. 22 (26). 

Side 2. Invocation, Fanfare and Incantation. Here we have 
a multum in parvo of recording, reminding us of the old days of 
concentrated extract of opera. We commence on p. 28 (31), 
with a vociferous Invocation for full chorus, and so to the end 
of Act 1. Immediately following this is the Prelude to Act 2: 
a fugal Fanfare for brass, of superb proportions, occupying 
the whole of p. 31. Cutting pp. 32-5, inclusive, we arrive at 





aie 


the Incantation (Act 2, Tableau 2) of the Warriors, whose rude 
energy and staccato utterances are obviously a matter for 
the tenors and basses. A prominent feature of this movement 
is the rapid and almost incessant quaver accompaniment for 
strings, creating a feeling of tension and insistence, and 
cecasionally giving way to harsh, accented chords underlining 
each syllable of a reiterated one-note vocal line. The incanta- 
tion is addressed to Istar, Goddess of Battles, the extract 
ending, on p. 42, with the discovery of Holophernes. 


Side 3. Interlude and Cantique des Vierges (for female 
voices). This slow and richly harmonic Interlude, vaguely 
reminiscent of Ravel, is taken from Act 3. It immediately 
precedes the Cantique des Vierges, an exquisite and original 
choral item, with a distinctly archaic flavour (programme 
annotators would not hesitate to stretch the point and call it 
‘* Biblical’) which is further enhanced by a delicate string 
counterpoint whose dance-like rhythm produces an effect of 
the most disarming naiveté. The extraordinary harmonic 
effect, at (25) and also 5 bars after (23), is caused by the 
intrusion of an additional melodic line (clarinet), so chromatic 
as to be of no definable tonality, into the prevailing key of 
D flat major. 
the voice of the Maidservant (soprano), entering on the words 
““Comme le jour d’été . . . ” P. 83 (20)—p. 89 (26). 

Side 4. Cantique de Victoire. This is the final choral item 
from Act 3, preceding Judith’s short dedication of herself to 
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God, with which the opera concludes. After some superb 
declamation-cum-orchestra by Judith-Croiza, sopranos, altos, 
tenors and basses proclaim, at (28), a colossal ‘‘ Hosannah.” 
Three bars later Judith enters, on the words ‘“ Son nom est 
Jehovah,” with an incredibly rapid and difficult aria, culminat- 
ing with the canonic re-entry of the chorus just before the 
change over to 4/4. Follows a bar of orchestra (Vif), and the 
chorus commence the Cantique with the words ‘ Elle éta sa 
robe de veuve.”’ Nearly everybody will notice the uncanny 
resemblance of this Cantique (particularly in the orchestral 
parts) to another and more famous piece of music. In 
actuality this seems to be an adaptation (a kinder though less 
illustrative word than ‘‘ crib ’’) of much of the material from 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘Dance of Kastchei” (Fire Bird). Such, 
however, is the suitability of the conversion, and so apt its 
application, that one is inclined to pardon Honegger’s lapse, 
which can hardly have been subconscious! And when all is 
said and done, the composer is only paying homage to an 
ancient precedent. 


The scores of both the above-mentioned versions of 


“ Judith ” (piano-vocal in each case) are published by Maurice 


Senart, and can be obtained through J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 
The recording, of an almost too ample volume, is contained 
on two 12-inch French Columbia dises, and on sides 2 and 4 
the fibre needle will require a certain amount of coaxing. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


The Hugo Wolf Society 


Some of the loveliest of Hugo Wolf’s songs have been recorded 
for the fourth volume, chiefly from the Ftéliensches Lieder- 
buch. Most of them are so short that you will almost get a song 
for each shilling of the thirty you are going to spend on this 
desirable album. I cannot tell you the names-of the two 
sopranos who will interpret some of the songs; they have 
neither of them recorded for the society yet, but they are two 
of the finest singers of the day. There is no secret about the 
male artists : they are Husch and Kipnis. The volume should 
be ready at the end of this month. Wolf lovers please note, and 
do not let this opportunity (which will never occur again) pass 
you by. 


«« Streamline ” 


Much the best tune in the Cochran show at the Palace is 
Other people’s babies, and Norah Howard’s performance in this 
little sketch of A. P. Herbert’s is one of the gems of the 
evening. So is the Goalkeeper, by Sherkot, of which, alas, 
there can be no record. It must be seen to be believed, like 
Tilly Losch’s exquisite posturing to the music of Rameau. 

The “‘ Streamline ’’ album contains the second best tune, which 
is The First Waltz, also one of the best numbers. Kiss me, dear 
(Nowhere to go) is a plaintive appeal for lovers in the Park, 
victims of harsh policemen and keepers. Surely Mr. Herbert 
can never have been in a London park on a fine June evening? 

“‘Streamline” is Mr. Cochran’s coming-of-age, for it is his 
twenty-first revue. Nothing can stale his infinite variety, and 
through all the long evening there is not a moment of boredom 
though all the numbers are not quite up to his high standard. 
We could do without Fashions for men and most of Speech Day, 
and Newspaper Readers, though a good idea, should have 
been funnier. 

But what do these matter when one can have Florence 
Desmond as Gladys Potts, La Jana seductive to the music of 


Granados, the Young Ladies in Pink Knickers, and Tilly Losch 
in everything she does? And the end— Faster! Faster / with 


-Kyra Nijinsky,.a flashing figure caught up in the rush of 


modern life, the whole company a whirlpool of breathless 
movement, accelerando ! till the curtain falls on one of the most 
effective finales possible to imagine. 


The Old Sow 


One of the romances of the record world of recent years has 
been the emergence of the Sussex traditional song about the 
Old Sow, which was first recorded for Zonophone by Albert 
Richardson, the sexton of Burwash. It is safe to say that 
without radio this onomatopeeic folk-song would never have 
gained the world-wide fame that it now holds. Is it included 
in any ancient song-book? It has just been published by the 
Llew Weir Music Co., exactly as sung by Mr. Richardson, who, 
by the way, could be heard and seen singing it in a film called 
“The Song of the Plough.” 

Apparently he has no difficulty in making the necessary 
grunts and whistles without any distortion of his features ; 
nor indeed has Miss Helen Henschel, who is an adept at it. 
But Leslie Sarony, who has adopted The Old Sow for many 
years and “features” it regularly in his turn with Jack Payne’s 
Band, by his facial elasticity justifies the phrase for once in 
away. He certainly features the old sow. 


This Month’s Floater 


The B.B.C. announcer entrusted with the reading of the 
important account of M. Barthou’s funeral was earnestly and 
successfully negotiating the French names of people and places 
when he was tripped by an innocent misprint in his script 
and blandly informed the listening world that the band played 
the Funeral March from Beethoven’s Hrica Symphony. 
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LONDON EDITOR 


More years than we like to count have gone by since Christopher Stone and I found 25 Newman Street, 


and established the youthful GramopHone there. 


The story of its romantic beginning and growth need not 


be repeated ; it has been told often enough. Christopher has never ceased since those days to be identified with 
the paper as London Editor, but the chance of one successful broadcast seven years ago surprised him into a 
popularity which has inevitably claimed him more and more. 


** Oh, we all know Chris! ” 


I heard that often in South America, and no doubt should hear it wherever radio exists. 
How does he do it ? That’s his secret. 


in the room of his listeners. 


He is the friend 


Now that the opportunity comes to use more fully his unique gift, he rightly seizes it. Only Taz GRAMOPHONE 
suffers by the change, not because his interest in it is at an end—far from that—but because he literally has 


not the time to edit it. 


That is why I am here, back in the Editorial office after a long absence, glad to be back, and happy in the 
conviction that everyone who matters (including the Editor himself and Christopher Stone) is benevolently 
disposed to make my difficult task as light and pleasant as possible. Compton Mackenzie is going to be able 
to give more of his time to the paper, which will lighten my responsibility and please everybody. 

Pray believe that if an amateurish note creeps in sometimes, it will be deliberate, and not a backsliding. 
The policy of the paper has not changed fundamentally. It was always a paper for the amateur, and I hope 


it always will be. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


F SHARP. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. | 


ORCHESTRAL 
Columbia. 


Harold Dawber and L.§.0., conducted by Harty : Concerto in D 
(Handel). Columbia LX341 (12in., 6s.). 

Handel’s organ concertos were once so popular that Burney 
the historian tells us that public and private performers on 
keyboard instruments ‘‘ totally subsisted on them for near 
thirty years.” It should be noted that our organs had no 
pedals then, and so the harpsichordists also took to the two 
stave music. There are three sets of the organ pieces, two of 
which were published in Handel’s lifetime (the first when he 
was fifty-three : he had introduced them two years earlier). 
One of the sets consisted largely of arrangements of the 
concerti grossi, but I think the present work is one of those 
originally written for organ and orchestra, though I have no 
score of it. 

That does not rule out the factor we have so often to 
remember in those days, and especially in Handel’s practice— 
the using up material from former works. Handel’s borrow- 
ings, from others and from himself, have been the subject of a 
book, and many articles. To trace them all would occupy a 
committee of experts half a lifetime ! 

Handel, a renowned virtuoso, particularly on account of his 
extemporisations, used to appear as soloist, and put in a good 
deal of improvisatory matter, the string band often having 
but a sketchy outline of the music, and being ready to come in 
with its next section when he gave a sign to the leader. These 
performances were an added attraction for patrons of his 
oratorios, for the concertos were designed as interludes between 
the parts of the choral works. Hence, they do not go deep, 
nor measure up to the stature of Bach’s great organ music. 
Handel was always a clever entrepreneur and public provider, 
as well as an artist, and he knew what the people liked. Lucky 
for them, and for us, that he happened also to be a genius : 
not always on his best day, of course—he wrote too much and 
too quickly for that ; but if he played to the gallery, he led 
the gods into higher places, not lower, as so many of the idols 
of to-day do. 

B2 





This concerto begins with a trumpet fanfare to lead in thé 
soloist—fine, rich brass tone, captured as the record now 
happily can; it seemed so far away only a few years ago. 
Sir Hamilton Harty has re-scored the work, so enhancing, 
I imagine, the massive force of the original. Mr. Dawber, the 
Hallé’s distinguished chorus master, makes the organ part 
clear and crisp. Those drums, with it, develop the sense of 
baroque magnificence in this very characteristic period-piece. 
Perhaps for us now the big-wig spirit is oppressive, but it is 
striking to find in how few bars is evoked the weight of the 
eighteenth-century’s Pope-ism—without its philosophy, though. 
Handel did not fail to realise that ‘“‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man,”’ through he rarely displayed man as Pope’s 

‘* being darkly wise, and rudely great : 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride .. . 

Yet there is in his best choral work (often, in the operas, 
so little known) a splendid sense of clear-cut drama. 

Our present concerto is built upon the form Handel found 
going in his day. He was no innovator. Its second movement 
is in minuet style, rather repetitive—not much material to the 
page : amiably gracing the scene. On the other side we have 
a tiny slow introduction to one of those bustling, fugueing 
movements which are so easy to enjoy—even easier than the 
similar ones in Bach’s concertos, because they are as a rule of 
simpler build. A few bars of broad coda round off the work, 
which is in the less common (with Handel) three-movement 
form (presuming that it is here presented at the original 
length). 

The cult of Handel is said to be declining here. That, I 
think, is largely because we have restricted ourselves to too 
narrow a repertory. If his best operatic work were known, 
his stature would increase. Even these less important 
orchestral works have their refreshing tunefulness and breadth 
of style ; and they are an essential part of our understanding 
of the eighteenth-century mind. In addition, the new colouring 
(Harty in both sounds of the word) and the brilliant glow of the 
recording provide pleasure for those who like just to sit back 
and take a Handel-bath. 


” 
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His Master’s Voice. 


*Piatigorsky and L.P.0., conducted by Barbirolli: Violoncello 
Concerto (Schumann). H.M.V. DB2244-6 (12in., 18s.). 


In 1850 Schumann went to live at Di'sseldorf, having been 
elected the town’s Music Director in succession to Hiller. 
Both he (then aged forty) and his wife were widely respected, 
he as composer and she as performer ; but he was not cut out 
for an executive position : he did not get on with the orchestra 
and choir, and was not a born conductor: he had not the art 
of rehearsing. His wife, too conscious, perhaps, of his greatness, 
stood on dignity. Before many years passed his mind began to 
fail. William Wallace somewhere says that the malady was 
probably a pressure on the brain, that present-day surgery 
could relieve: this opens up sad thoughts of the life and talent 
that might have been prolonged to far more than Schumann’s 
forty-six years had brain surgery then been sufficiently 
advanced. 


It was in his first happy months at Diisseldorf that he wrote 
the Rhenish symphony (lately recorded), and this violoncello 
concerto, which is number Op. 129. (Opus numbers are often a 
snare: the Rhenish, for instance, a few months distant from 
this work, is Op. 97! Many other works marked as coming 
between these two numbers belong to a period later than 
1850.) 


The first movement (not too fast) strikes off with the leading 
theme, thoughtfully, slightly fancifully, romantic. This, to 
my mind, promises better than the movement as a whole 
fulfils. The orchestra, taking up at 1} in., gets quickly into 
Schumann’s familiar, pleasing, banner-flying manner. Then 
the ‘cello flows along with its second idea, while, as most often 
happens then with Schumann, the orchestra retreats into 
considerably less effective life. The soloist here displays a 
comely, richly tuned equality of tone that makes the music 
as eloquent as may be, though its rather plodding nature is 
against it: a feeling of ‘fits and starts,” and of the ’cello’s 
not being written for as if its whole nature were understood. 
This side 2 development might be reckoned a musing upon 
(chiefly) the second idea, with the breaks and _ side-glances 
that musing induces; but it does not make for exciting 
building. The development, such as it is, does not last long, 
and the last half of side 2 brings back the opening theme, and 
the recapitulation section, which runs on to side 3 and ends 
without fresh treatment. 


This movement runs into the second (slow), where Schumann 
is obviously happy, as ever, in his singing. He can work 
comfortably only in the smaller forms ; and here, sweeping 
gently through the melodic curves of his tender twilit reverie, 
he is in his ideal world, writing for an entirely sympathetic 
instrument. The pretty touch of double-stopping (chords) 
on side 4 is very genial, in its quiet way. Piatigorsky is 
strong and tender together—a most admirable expositor. 


In the middle of this side a little cadenza leads on to the 
finale (very lively), with its themes sprightly and broadly- 
striding. Here again we do not feel that the ’cello is having 
quite the time of his life. His best fun is when he can sing for 
a moment ; otherwise, he is chipping up and down, repeating 
one bit of rhythm far too often, as Schumann’s demon made 
him do time and again. On the last side is the cadenza, 
invented by the player : quite a good little rhapsodical item ; 
but it would come with more force if the proceedings earlier 
on had had a stronger drive—had wrought us up to feeling 
big, dramatic, flag-flaunting. As it is, the handsome demon- 
stration of ‘celloing seems to bombinate in something of a 
void ; and perhaps to over-bombinate, which is not uncommon 
in that queer half-world of the concerto which the cadenza 
inhabits. Piatigorsky is always kind to the ear, and the 
recording plays the perfect gentleman. The band is just 
“ James, His Friend ” : handy when wanted ; alas, Schumann 
didn’t want it really badly. 
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*Menuhin and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, conducted by 
Monteux: Concerto No. 1. (Op. 6) (Paganini); and 
Perpetuum Mobile (Novacek). H.M.V. DB2279-83 (12in., 
30s.). 

Novelties rain in, after my moving plea of last month. The 
string men have a brave time—two fiddle concertos and one for 
‘cello. I have no score of the Paganini, and it seems to be 
understood that these old works shall be to some extent edited 
by their modern players and “ arrangers.”” Paganini (1784- 
1840) seems to have been looked on by many, in his day, as 
having Satan for his prompter. His novel use of extended 
harmonics, and other technical innovations, his romantic life 
and (I take it) first-class showmanship, made him seem almost 
superhuman. When he appeared in London (1831-2) people 
‘* even felt him to see if he were real flesh and blood.”’ I have 
a note of a typical programme : ‘‘ The well-known Concerto. 
Allegro Maestoso [the first movement of this work, I take it]: 
the variations on one string on the Prayer in Moses in Egypt 
and the variations on the Dance of the Witches under the Walnut 
Tree ” (this last is, I presume, Le Streghe). I remember seeing 
in a Glasgow music shop window a concert bill announcing 
that he would perform “ a concerto on one string.”’ All that 
kind of thing does not set us greatly in favour of the Signor, 
and indeed such of his music as I have heard is little more than 
a clothes-horse to display his technique ; but we scarcely hear 
anything except the so-called Concerto in D(Paganini-Wood), 
which is but one movement of a work. Grove, I see, notes 
this Op. 6 as in E—the one now under review. Apparently, 
then, we have here the concerto complete—the first time 
I remember to have heard it thus. 


The first movement takes five records and part of a sixth 
(including the cadenza by Sauret (1852-1920), at one time a 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music). The second 
movement ends on side 7, on which the finale starts. The 
Novacek piece is on side 10. 


This is a very generous swig of Paganini. Thorough-going 
fiddle-fans and Menuhinians can luxuriate in all this cheery 
flamboyance of a typical historical sample of the kind of thing 
that used to take the town by storm. Its musical materials 
are but the small change of the day. That second theme, for 
instance (13 in.), is a bit of pure Italian operatic song-stuff, 
such as any one of a dozen forgotten operas would furnish. The 
orchestral exhibit takes one side, the soloist entering on side 2 
with very big tone (the very forward, hefty tone is most 
notable in this recording—rather too fierce for my liking : 
partly, that seems due to the scoring, which is not free from 
coarseness. I do not know whose work it is). The length of 
the movement is accounted for not by the proliferation of 
thought, but of hold-ups for gymnastics. Most of these, in 
Menuhin’s hands, are agreeable enough. There are moments 
of less than perfect intonational comfort—several, in the big 
cadenza—but anyone who has ever tried the violin must 
exclaim at these feats, even if he must at the same time yawn 
with boredom over the music, which contains nothing to 
detain the musician for more than a few seconds. I imagine 
Menuhin has a bigger tone than Paganini, whose quality is 
described as ‘‘ thin but expressive’; so we get plenty of 
opulent colour, which will please many. 


There is a certain attractive directness of drive in the tunes : 
that which begins the short second movement is typical in this 
respect—‘ good theatre,” as we say, though it says nothing 
that has not been said a thousand times before. The last 
movement is a Rondo, of simple-minded aspect—that spring- 
ing-bow tiddle-diddle-diddle-dum-ery that always brings a 
smile. This springing style was a speciality of Paganini’s, 
apparently looked down on by contemporaries of severer mind. 
Then we get some more double-stopping aloft, which always 
sounds a bit painful to me, however well it is done—I can’t 
help thinking of Johnson’s performing dog. The work is 
a historical curiosity, which students of the strange fascinating 
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course of music through the ages will be happy to turn to. It 
fills a gap, for which service I, as one of them, give thanks. 

Novacek (1866-1900) was a Hungarian, one time a member 
of the famous Brodsky Quartet, whose leader lived among us 
for so long, and became head of the Royal Manchester College 
of Music. His perpetual motion is as good a sample as could 
be wished, and Menuhin is entirely at ease here, which he does 
not seem to me to be in the concerto, notable though his 
dealing with that mass of fiddle-tricks is. The more I think of 
fiddling, the more I marvel at man’s capacity to produce music 
in the most unnatural posture—the left arm using an amazing 
freedom of muscular action while twisted into that queer 
attitude, and the right arm adapting its natural tendency to 
move in an arc, and adjusting like lightning its many sections 
in order to produce every variety of pressure and release, of 
extraordinarily swift repetition—in short, the whole of those 
almost unbelievable lightning co-ordinations that make up 
the art of fiddling. No wonder they made Paganini produce 
a birth certificate to prove he was really human! A work such 
as his needs to be studied in the light of history—of 
Dickens’s England, Tolpuddle, child labour, and the whole 
sociological witlessness and society flummery of the eighteenth 
century. 


*Menuhin and: Orchestre Symphonique (Paris), conducted by 
Monteux: Adelaide Concerto (Mozart). H.M.V. DB2268- 
70 (12in., 18s.). 

This is orchestrated by Marius Casadesus, whose name we 
respect by reason of his work in the revival of ancient instru- 
mental music, and the cadenzas are by Hindemith. The first 
movement takes two sides, and the second runs on to side 5. 
The work was written in 1766, when Mozart was ten, and is 
named after a princess to whom it was dedicated. These were 
the years of the lad’s wearing tours with his grasping father. 
What can be expected, even from genius, at ten? Mozart had 
instincts for style, construction, melody ; but these do not make 
a masterpiece. Take away the name, and what remains? 
Mostly, reminiscences. 


The work has only recently been published, and it was first 
performed here last November. Apparently Mozart wrote 
it on two staves only; so there is really not a great deal of him 
here, and nothing of his mature mind. Often enough, in his 
later work, we find the conventional phrases of the period, but 
there is almost always some personal flavour to make them 
palatable, and also much more of the subtle, individual spirit 
of Mozart. Here there is only the conventional : charmingly 
tuneful, crisply put together (the constructive instinct can 
interestingly be observed at work). Here, then, is Mozart 
trotting along, playing happily, when Hindemith enters, and 
breaks up the fun with one of those preposterous cadenzas, 
the public’s toleration of which is one of the best proofs that 
we are not a musical nation. It is absurdly out of keeping 
with Mozart’s music—mark only the matter of key excursions. 


It is painful to find a musician, presumably equipped with 
historical knowledge, coming in with this common bit of 
totally out-of-the-period exhibitionism. And what about 
those who play it? The cadenza has always been a matter for 
musicians’ amazement : the curse of the concerto. A history 
of cadenzas would be illuminating, amusing—and mortifying 
to musicians who cherish a sense of style as the root of all good 
music. It is this making distinctions that constitutes 
“appreciation ”—that, and nothing else. Here, at any rate, 
is a good opportunity for anybody to test his natural feeling 
for fitness of style—to realise that Hindemith’s fiddle-sticks 
are entirely out of place. Four bars of this inartistic self- 
glorification will make him either smile or blaspheme—I don’t 
mind which. There are times when one can only be reconciled 
to being a musician by just sitting back and thinking what a 
mad world it is. A good deal of light is cast on other aspects of 
Hindemith’s quality by this cadenza. 

I am not altogether taken with the string tone in these 
Paris Orchestra’s recordings. That at the start of the Adagio, 
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while strong and free, is, even with fibre, on the edge of edginess. 
This is not the happiest tone for so fragile a work. I feel, too, 
that Menuhin rather overworks his tone. He does not seem 
yet to have a very strong sense of distinction between the 
styles of different composers and periods. 


The Adagio is a pleasing bit of youthful sentiment. Fortu- 
nately, the cadenza does not come on the second disc, but on 
side 5, handily for those who wish this pleasant souvenir of 
Mozart (probably the most youthful work we are likely to 
have recorded, and so a record that takes its useful place in 
the historical gallery). The finale is a good instance of piece- 
making. The youth gifted with facility could, one feels, turn 
out a score of such themes, and run on from one to the other, 
any day of his life. An instructive comparison could be made 
between this music and, say, the A major concerto, recently 
recorded. Much of the effect of any such work lies in the 
orchestration, and it must be remembered that in this one we 
are not hearing anything of Mozart’s notions : though a boy of 
ten—even a genius—could not be expected to have much 
that was individual to say, in that or any other way. He 
naturally made a work out of his experience of the world of 
music ; and even father Leopold’s grasping, shoving, child- 
enslaving policy could not get out of the tender mind more 
than its ten years of life had taught it. So the work is a 
curiosity ; its aspects of pretty tunefulness and (in the first 
movement) of quick receptivity to others’ ideas are those which 
the music-lover may find pleasure in noting. 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Walter: Fourth Symphony 
(Brahms). H.M.V. DB2253-7 (12in., 30s.). Score: 
Eulenburg and Philharmonia. 


In accordance with the policy which we now hope to open 
out, it will be possible, after a preliminary “ First Review ” 
of the recording of an important piece of music, to return to it 
before long, after a more extended study than the exigencies of 
monthly reviewing allow, and give some further remarks on 
either the music or the recording, or both: and, where the 
number of recordings makes it worth while, to attempt some 
comparison of these. There are some works of which a very 
little suffices us for their disposal; it has been well said that one 
does not require to eat the whole of a bad egg to decide upon 
its quality. But there are many good eggs that one wishes 
were bigger, or lasted longer ; and some promising ones—but 
we find that the figure will not extend, so we drop it : some 
promising works, such, for instance, as the Shostakovitch 
symphony that came out a few months ago, that present 
aspects of interest on many sides, even though they may not 
be masterpieces. The principle of ‘‘ Second Reviews,” so 
long implied by our adoption of the words “ First Reviews,” 
will enable us to taste again some such refreshments, before 
the fruit has got too dry. ‘ 


Brahms’s Fourth needs, for the musician, no second tasting 
for possibly unsavoured delights. We are finding nowadays 
that even if the number of people who cleave to great art is 
small, they are the only ones worth cherishing : for my part, 
anybody can have the rest: I work for and with the 
Excelsiors. One’s own experience of living with masterpieces 
(and, heaven help us, having to exist for spells, too, with the 
opposite) makes it increasingly clear that a great many things 
that one, as a professional musician, almost insensibly grows 
up to, and comes to spot without conscious effort, have to be 
thought out very deliberately, and are often, at first, passed 
over by lay friends. My Morley College lectures (to a class 
of some ninety keen members) have driven home many thoughts 
that have been growing on me in my post-war work among 
laymen—thoughts that have largely changed my attitude to 
such work, in the last fifteen years. I am convinced that 
we can all come freshly to big music, and that there is no 
finer pleasure than that of helping the right people to grasp 
and respect its greatness. That spirit of respect and love for 
great art is what we need more than anything else to-day, 
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when every moment we are beguiled by trivial things and 
beset by follies, It does not seem to matter how we come to 
our moorings, whether by way of old or new art, so long as the 
music be strong, rich stuff, with a more than ephemeral mean- 
ing wrought into it, from out the composer’s greatness of heart 
and soul—or his striving after such greatness. 


Something more of how Brahms’s Fourth stands in the 
category of greatness will be said in a later notice, For the 
present, this set of records impresses me with a sense of unity 
of reading. Such extra deliberation as is used at, e.g., 1$ in. 
on side 1, is not the kind of painful underlining, as if the 
conductor were shouting to the players of this and that 
instrument: “ You!” “‘ Now You//” ‘‘ And YOU!!!”, to 
which some have accustomed us—and to become accustomed 
to vulgarity is a miserable fate. Just before the passage 
I indicate, there is a ’cello theme, which in the score is marked 
no differently (f) from the rest of the bar in which it begins, 
but which at least one native conductor always makes me 
cringe by pulling out and chucking at us as if it were an 
anatomical specimen he were dissecting. Here it is just 
played, and we note it, as Brahms intended : no more, no less. 
I could not, if I wrote for pages, too strongly emphasize the 
disservice that conductors do when they ill-treat a work by 
dissecting it thus, or by any of the other score of tricks they 
use to stretch out great music on the Procrustean bed of their 
little imagination. Well has Mr. Newman lately been begging 
us to rise up and “ stop the show ” when vulgarities are per- 
petrated. We might, but plebs would massacre us, and 
continue to lap up inartistry. 


Another thing : with. score in hand, note the solid writing 
for the accompanying instruments (a Brahms characteristic : 
the arpeggios for the lower strings, e.g., right at the start). 
These are heard in proper shape and weight, not overloaded 
by too much tune. Note also the comely shaping of all wind 
phrases (early on side 2, e.g.) and the beautiful balance of the 
answering phrases, strings and wind (1? in.), as well as the 
shaping of this group of phrases as a whole, towards the point 
of rest Brahms is aiming at : perhaps just a shade of extreme 
leisureliness after this (1 in. from end of side 2), to bring back 
the first-expounded ideas (recapitulation). But Brahms was 
ever broad in this: not the most subtle joiner of parts: yet 
this is not necessarily a defect. 


The second movement seems to brood, here, more than usual. 
This is a real pp, for so long a bugbear of recording, and still 
to be keenly watched : though we want it only where the 
composer did, and ought to howl at excessive pp, put in for 
trickery’s sake—as at the point E.N. lately instanced, in 
Leonora No. 3, at which the allegro theme is begun in an 
almost inaudible ppppp, in order to make a bigger effect with 
the cres. This is mountebankery, at which we ought to howl 
down any conductor. Side 5: the start of the ‘cello tune 
(Brahms had a very tender feeling for the instrument) is not 
dragged out. I think of our local man, and rejoice that he is 
not in charge. p dolce sempreisa very clear injunction to avoid 
this man’s rib-digging. Walter is a true artist, and so the 
passage is in proportion. It is this proportioned quality that 
always tells so richly in his work. Playing such as this may 
seem tame, after over-spiced vulgarities. We learn to 
appreciate by long comparing of versions. That, I repeat, 
makes up the musician’s life-work : learning to discriminate. 
This movement is mellow: Brahms the philosopher, most 
ripely exhibited. The life of the music itself is the meaning. 
It is worth years of pondering. 


In the scherzo, a tiny pause emphasizes the ffz chords : 
no harm, though a fraction more would be. The bass is not 
allowed to lumber behind here, as in this band it too often is 
(the Proms. provide some bad instances). I prefer the move- 
ment to go through with not quite so much variety of pace 
as in this movement Walter uses—though the theme has 
many moods ; this is a slight matter of personal choice ; but 
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the pace allows a nice leg-stretching of the tune that may be 
heard comfortably near the end of side 7, e.g. 

The little play of part-detail at the start of side 8 is 
admirably clear. On this side begins the finale, that great 
passacaglia—thirty-one variations and a coda. The trom- 
bones appear here for the first time in the work. There is here 
a strong tinge of that autumnal colour which may be said to 
pervade most of the work. ‘“‘I rather fear that it has been 
influenced by this climate, where the cherries never ripen,” 
Brahms said (Styria, summers of 1884 and 1885). Or, itmay be, 
Brahms’s reading of Sophocles’s plays coloured the music’s 
moods, touching some of them to austerity, others to his 
personal tenderness. A performance so justly imagined and 
recorded can be commended to all who understand justice and 
esteem artistry. W. R.A. 


*Elly Ney (piano) and The Berlin State Opera Orchestra, cond. 
W. van Hoogstraten : Burleske (Richard Strauss). H.M.V. 
DB4424-5 (two 12 in., 6s. each). 

This is an early work of R. S., written when he was about 
twenty, and lately revived. Lamond played it at the Strauss 
Prom. Surely no one could take it for anyone but pure R. 8. 
We even hear Till’s clarinet already !—in pert but pathetic 
echoes of the piano (an inch or more before the end of side 1). 
It is only Brahms in that it yearns a good deal—and also 
perhaps in a good deal of note-spinning, in the best nineteenth 
century piano-concerto manner. Strauss chiefly succeeds here 
in showing that he can write as many notes as anyone without 
losing himself. Still, it is good fun, and anyone who is not 
definitely anti-Strauss should make a point of sampling it. 

The piece seems (I have to review it without a score) to 
follow pretty normally the classical sonata form. A second 
subject in the relative major (F) appears first in the piano, 
about half-way through side 1, then in orchestra. There’s a 
thought, or hint, or so, of Richard’s Viennese namesakes on 
side 2. Recapitulation seems to start just before the end of 
side 2. Much is heard of the timps., and they take a good deal 
of checking, but seem pretty true, and certainly unmistakable 
kettledrums. 

The pianist seems to give a very fair performance of a work 
of some difficulty. The balance of piano and band is very fair— 
the piano is obviously well up to the mike, but there is some 
sense of perspective. The recording is severe on fibres—but 


I think that is Strauss’s fault ! 
Cc. M. C. 


Parlophone. 


The Cologne Chamber Orchestra, cond. Herman Abendroth : 
2nd and 5th Movements of Concerto Grosso No. 5, in D 
(Handel), Parlophone R1933 ; and 2nd and tth Movements 
of Concerto Grosso No. 10, in D minor (Handel), R1934. 
(Two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 

These records, which have stowed away among my chamber 
music, are, in spite of the title of the players, orchestral rather 
than chamber music, I think. . The music is orchestral, and 
is robustly treated. 

W. R. A., when reviewing the Decca issue of some of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Grand Concertos ”’ five years ago, wrote : “‘ I have, 
I think, before suggested that a few discs should be made 
up of the best movements, selected from the whole of the 
concerti.”’ Here are two such discs. 


The first side (second movement) on each record is a fugal 
piece (on R1933 with, I think, a solo quartet, but I haven’t 
the score to hand—and the recording doesn’t make it obvious !), 
with good, characteristic Handelian broad close: very jolly, 
especially the second, though they haven’t the unbroken, 
organic growth of Bach fugues. But, in any case, you simply 
must hear both records if only for the second sides, That on 
R1933 defies description ; it is brilliant, first-rate, exciting— 
it almost has a modern feeling. That on R1934 is an exquisite, 
slow and delicate-stepping dance measure, with a typical 
Handel tune. The playing of this is worthy of Beecham, 
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The tone of the strings, as recorded, is rich, strong, and 
brilliant ; a little more than truthfully so, surely. There is 
a harpsichord, but it is blended so subtly, so perfectly, that 
one has to listen keenly to be sure of it ; so that it seems to 
vindicate its place here. Think, for instance, how a piano 
would ruin that second side of R1934. Cc. M. C. 


Decca-Polydor. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: 
Extracts from Schlagobers (R. Strauss). Decca-Polydor 
LY6098 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 

The items are the Whipped Cream Waltz and Entry of the 
Princess Pralinée. Schlagobers. 

The history of this youthful exuberance of Richard Strauss 
is obscure; legend says it was composed for a charade. It is, 
at any rate, true to its name, and has an authentic Chantilly 
flavour. Not for solemn banquets, this frothy confection, but 
for the sort of gay supper party that Princess Pralinée would 
sweetly attend. 

This is the only recording, as far as I know, of these extracts 
from Schlagobers and it has been issued in response to a very 
wide demand. Another scrap, In the Confectioner’s Kitchen, 
can be found on one side of a Decca-Polydor LY6091. 

F.8. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 6 in B flat (Bach). Decca- 
Polydor LY6099-6100 (12in., 3s. 6d. each). 

The last of the Brandenburg Concertos has been twice 
recorded before, by Sir Henry Wood and the British 
Symphony Orchestra, by Cortot and the Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra. I hope, with the leisure a hasty first 
review does not allow, to compare these three recordings in a 
future number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The present recording is, of course, one of a series which 
now presents the works complete except for the Fifth 
Concerto, which is soon to be added. Schweitzer, quoting 
a German critic, points out that these so-called concertos are 
in fact symphonies and hopes that they will soon become as 
popular as the Beethoven symphonies. That seems to have 
happened, if the enthusiasm of the Promenade Concert 
audiences for the “‘ Brandenburgs ” is any indication. 

To have the whole series in one’s record library is a tempta- 
tion too strong to be resisted, for this is music of which one can 
never tire : music that is truly reinvigorating. 

The Sixth Brandenburg Concerto was originally scored 
for violas (two groups), violes da gamba (two groups), ’cello, 
bass and harpsichord ‘“ continuo’ (accompaniment). The 
viola da gamba employed by Bach was “ a six-stringed instru- 
ment occupying a place between the ’cello and the viola,” 
but it is now rarely used and never in the ordinary commerce 
of the orchestra. It is, therefore, interesting to have the work 
performed on these records by exactly the forces for which 


Bach wrote it. 
First MoveMENT. Allegro. 


The two violas, throughout treated as soloists, give out 
the main theme of the movement in canon: one following 
right on the heels of the other. The other instruments are 
given a heavy chordal bass. Indeed, it is somewhat of a relief 
when a second tune is introduced by the first ’cello and the 
texture of the music is lightened by the melodic participation 
of the other instruments in rapid imitative passages. The 
movement closes with a return to the canon. 


SECOND MoveMENT. Adagio ma non troppo. 


The harpsichord continuo makes a nice little gleam of 
colour in this movement, in which the violes da gamba are 
omitted throughout. One needs to have the score in front of 
one to appreciate the lay-out of the music. The lovely tune, 
with its characteristic drop of a seventh, is passed from 
one viola to another (and how grateful to the ear are these 
upper tones of their registers) while the flowing ’cello bass is 
simultaneously played in bare outline by the double bass. 
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Txuirp MoveMENT. Allegro. 


A jolly bustling gigue is begun by the violas and continued 
by them throughout over a varied accompaniment. 


The performance isnot an ideal one. The bass is too heavy and 
plodding in the first movement and there is a slight uncertainty 
of intonation in the violas at some points, but as the recording 
is good and the playing certainly capable one can safely 
recommend the records. The first movement (be it noted) 
takes up two sides,so that LY6100 is the record for those who 
cannot afford both. 

A. R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Columbia. 


The London String Quartet (John Pennington, Thomas Petre, 
Waldo Warner, Warwick Evans): String Quartet in A 
minor, No. 15, Op. 182 (Beethoven). Columbia LX332-6 
(five 12in., 6s. each, in Album, with notes). 

First two movements, a record each. Third movement 
and short fourth, two records. Recitative and final 
Rondo, last record. 


At last—at very long last—we are privileged to welcome 
this great Quartet back to the gramophone. Not a single 
Beethoven stands to its name in the catalogues at present. 
Its last recording appears to have been the Franck, published 
in June 1929. Now, after five and a half years, it returns 
with one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of Beethoven’s 
Quartets. 


Such records demand detailed study. One’s first impression 
is that the L.S.Q., giving a strong, expressive, and sound 
reading, has met successfully in general the many difficulties 
of ensemble which this work holds. It reaches great heights 
in the Hymn of Thanksgiving (the third movement). The 
recording is very satisfying ; among the best quartet record- 
ings yet made. One suspects the recording at the beginning 
of the third movement, when there is a very slight excess of 
resonance in certain lower middle notes ; and there seemed to 
be some peakiness on the last side. I doubt if the tone is 
nothing more or less than L.S.Q. throughout ; there sounds 
just a little characteristic modern stuffing, and that is surely 
the reason why pp is not always pp—at the very beginning, 
for instance. But all these are first impressions, and, whatever 
they do or do not amount to, this is a very notable set of records. 


D’Indy, in his masterly analysis of Beethoven’s chamber 
music in the Cobbett Survey, tries to connect this Quartet with 
Beethoven’s illness of 1825; but as more or less advanced 
sketches date from 1824, and even earlier (for the finale, 
originally in D minor and apparently intended as the finale of 
the Ninth Symphony), we can safely refuse to have any 
very explicit ‘‘ interpretation ’’ of the work. At the same 
time, while never morbid, it does seem to grow in vitality, 
from first movement to finale, progressively and consistently. 
Most noteworthy of all, instead of the almost inevitable 
introspective slow movement of the Romantics, from Mozart 
onwards, is the noble Hymn. 


The first movement is extraordinarily interesting. As 
d’Indy points out, instead of the usual Exposition of subject- 
matter, Development Section, and Recapitulation, it consists 
of three expositions (of the same music, it should be said). 
First a motto theme of four slow notes (’cello, immediately 
answered by violin 1, the others supporting), very soon followed 
by a brief, rapid cadenza—violin 1. As he comes to rest, 
and stays poised, at about 3 in. ’cello (high) gives out the 
concise little motif (a mere few beats) of the first subject. 
Violin 1 echoes this and carries it on, inner parts corroborating ; 
first subject fairly launched, and goes on to 1 in.—brief episode— 
then, at 1} in., second subject, a tender, lyrical theme, starting 
in violin 2 (notice how violin 1 can hardly keep quiet, and very 
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soon takes up the theme). D’Indy tries to make the second 
subject section last till 1 in. before the end of side 1 (double- 
bar) ; but I cannot but feel that it ends at that curious phrase 
1} in. before the end—simply because from that moment we 
wander from the second subject key and never return to it 
(keys, of course, making the plot of a Beethoven drama, 
themes being characters) ; in which case there is, after all, 
a short development section, but only incidental, not cen- 
tral. Before we pass on, have the L.S.Q. quite caught the 
quaint mystery of that phrase? I don’t seem quite to hear 
Beethoven’s characteristic tones. 

Anyhow, from now onwards you will frequently hear the 
motto theme and the first subject motif, or their influence, 
often together. About ? in. before the end of side 1 the 
motto theme is thundered out ff in the key of the dominant 
(soh), and in that key follows the second exposition, with slight 
additions and variations, the second subject (} in. on side 2) 
being in the same key relationship to the first as originally. 
The third exposition follows straight on, at about 1% in., now 
all in the home key. Notice the triumphant peroration— 
first subject, thrusting aside the second about } in. before the 
end. 

The second movement is a straightforward scherzo. Most 
of its bustling eventfulness explains itself, the rest probably 
needs a score. Trio starts about 1} in. before end of side 3. 
The drone bass is a tremendous hefty fellow, much too good 
to be true, even allowing for a fine A string on the leader’s 
fiddle—besides, too much of a rustic pipe tone about it. Very 
early on side 4 there’s a top note that’s too good to be true, 
also. 

The third movement is the famous piece superscribed by 
Beethoven (in German): ‘“‘ Hymn of Thanksgiving to the 
Godhead for recovery from illness; in the lydian mode.” 
The lydian mode is, of course, one of the old Gregorian 
modes—F to F on the white notes gives it—so named from a 
Greek mode (but the wrong one). D’Indy has illumination 
here. He tells us that Beethoven was at this time studying 
church music intensively, with his great Mass in D in view, 
paying special attention to Palestrina, and adds: ‘‘ There is 
no doubt that to his knowledge of the masters of vocal 
counterpoint is due that newly found understanding of 
polyphonic writing which enhances all his later works.” 

The “ hymn ”’ is in the manner of a Bach chorale setting ; 
but it is pure Beethoven, idiom, content, every note. It takes 
the first 2 in. It has four lines, in one of the commonest of 
hymn metres. There are short prelude and _ interludes, 
founded on intensely expressive melodic ideas. The fourth 
line is repeated to lead into a beautifully contrasting sunny 
episode, entitled : “‘ Feeling new strength ”’ (after the illness, 
presumably). Rather under } in. on side 6 the hymn returns, 
this time accompanied continuously, and with growing 
activity. The contrasting episode comes again, burgeoning. 
Once more the hymn—but this time the accompanying idea 
dominates, each part being marked ‘‘ with innermost feeling.” 
This long peroration is finely played here. The hymn actually 
never gets beyond the first line, and seems verily to soar away 
into infinity and eternity. 

But Beethoven knows he cannot safely leave us there. He 
brings us back to earth with a march (it is actually marked 
alla marcia). Rather abrupt, you may think; still, there’s 
something of a crusader’s march about it. Side 9 opens with 
one of the finest recitatives that even Beethoven ever wrote ; 
and it is superbly played by Pennington. The splendid, 
irresistibly eager final Rondo needs no description. 


The Kolisch String Quartet (Kolisch, Khuner, Lehner, 
Heifetz) : String Quartet in D, K 575 (Mozart). Columbia 
LX337-8 (two 12in., 6s. each). 

Two movements on each record. 
I reviewed the first records by this team last March: 

Schubert’s A minor Quartet, Op. 29. I said : ‘‘ They seem to 

have real feeling for Schubert.” That, reading Mozart for 
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Schubert, is exactly my impression of this second issue, 
formed before I had reminded myself of those first records. 
The recording is greatly improved, being now definitely good, 
excepting the last side, where there seems to have been a 
curious evaporation of tonal depth. I have tried different 
needles, but without different result. 

I repeat that these players show the right grace and lightness 
of touch, which is so essential to Mozart. Phrasing (in its 
fullest, all-embracing sense) is, of course, the life of all music. 
But some composers can stand more or less rigid phrasing and 
still live. Not so Mozart. Perhaps there are philosopher- 
composers and poet-composers, though all music has some 
philosophy and some poetry. 

There’s as little needs saying about this little Mozart Quartet 
as there was much about the Beethoven. It is the first of 
Mozart’s last three quartets; all three dedicated to King 
Frederick William II of Prussia. The King was a ’cellist ; but 
if you didn’t know that you’d hardly notice any special! 
favouring of the ’cello here. 

The first subject of the first movement starts right away in 
violin 1. Later viola has a go at it. Second subject, § in., 
’cello, answered by violin 2, by viola, by violin 1. Develop- 
ment, 1} in. Recapitulation (plain sailing), last 14 in. (sotto 
voce played very nicely at start). 

Middle section of second movement starts at about j in. 
(side 2). This is one of those tremendous passages which are 
apt to crop up suddenly, without warning, in Mozart ; when 
he seems suddenly to proclaim man’s immortal destiny. Has 
anyone ever made a list of them? They are quite distinctive. 
Here it is in dialogue, violin 1 leading, ’cello answering (then 
violin 2, then viola—and so on). 

The third movement is a simple minuet-and-trio (no repeats 
played in minuet), trio starting at about 1 in. The final 
Rondo starts about 1 in. before the end of side 3. Hermann 
Abert says in the Cobbett Survey that it is ‘“‘ one of the most 
masterly of Mozart’s quartet movements.” As music it is 
just pleasant. But the whole work is a very welcome addition 
to our chamber music record library. C. M. C. 


A few Records 


A selection from Eric Coates’ melodious store comes first 
on this short list, played by Alfredo Campoli’s Grand Orchestra 
(Decca K740) : a very pleasant light record. Two versions of 
Strauss’ Voices of Spring follow, Jean Marcu and his 
Roumanian Orchestra filling two sides of an Edison Bell 
record (B5683), while the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Georg Szell, give it on one side of a 12-inch disc, 
backed by two delicious Polkas, the last of which I should have 
described as a Galop, both by Strauss (H.M.V. C2687). 
More Viennese waltzes mingle with a medley of Marek Weber’s 
Hail Vienna (H.M.V. C2589) and there is also a Waltz 
Potpourri by the same orchestra which waltz fans should not 
miss (H.M.V. B8225). Richard Crean conducts the London 
Palladium Orchestra in a Peter Pan Selection(H.M.V. C2693), 
a lively performance splendidly recorded. 

The Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, played 
by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and conducted by 
Dan Godfrey, occupies one side of Col. DX620 with Handel’s 
Largo to back it. Henry Hall’s clever arrangement of zoological 
tunes contains such old pets as Baa Baa Black Sheep, Little 
Bo-peep, Cock Robin and Sing a Song of Sixpence. You can 
have it on Col. DX625 played by his orchestra with vocal 
solos, or a shorter version on H.M.V. B8231, by the New 
Mayfair Orchestra with a vocal quartet. Both records 
admirable of their kind. It depends what kind you like, dance 
band or light orchestra. 

Two excerpts from Ivor Novello’s successful Murder in 
Mayfair give us Ivor’s deft piano-playing and Fay’s lovely 
voice and laughter. Two delightful comedy love scenes with 
different ladies, Fay Compton and Edna Best (H.M.V. C2697). 

The latest dubbed Caruso record is Because backed by 
La Mia Canzone. Collectors will be hot after it, no doubt. 

F.S. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO 


Irene Scharrer : Studies, Op. 25, No. 11, in A minor (‘‘ Winter 
Wind ”’), No. 1, in F minor, and No. 3, in D flat, from 
Three New Studies (Chopin). Columbia DX624 (12in., 4s.). 


In some editions the D flat Study appears as the second of 
the Trois Nouvelles Etudes which Chopin wrote for the School 
of Moscheles and Fétis. 


Miss Scharrer gives out the theme of the ‘‘ Winter Wind ” 
Study with all possible tone, in long-sustained, single notes. 
This is a gruelling test for the minutest vacillation in recording, 
and my pressing does not come through absolutely unscathed. 
Once this is past, we have an excellent record of what seems a 
favourite Study with many people. But I like Miss Scharrer 
especially in the F minor, which she plays with utmost sensi- 
tiveness. She also makes a little jewel of the D flat, which is 
a Study in smooth and detached playing simultaneously in 
the right hand. Altogether, a Chopin record of which you will 
go a long way to find the equal at the price. 


Ernst von Dohnanyi: Marche Humoresque (Dohnanyi) and 
Fiir Elise (Beethoven). Winner (Edison Bell) 5675 
(10in., 1s. 6d.). 

This must be the first Edison Bell piano record that has 
come for review for some time. The company is first to be 
congratulated on recording one of the most attractive musical 
personalities of to-day. Dohnanyi, the Hungarian, is not 
merely an eminent composer ; he is also a very entertaining 
one, and also a brilliant pianist. This Marche Humoresque is 
characteristic ; good fun on a ground bass ; high spirits, yet 
not devoid of solid value, too. Fir Elise is the little piece 
that Schnabel recorded on the last side of a Beethoven concerto. 
Grove calls it a Bagatelle in A minor, and gives (in German) the 
dedication: “ Fiir Elise, on 27 April, for Remembrance. 
L. v. Beethoven.” It is charming and characteristic music. 
We have lately grown accustomed to very high standards of 
piano-recording. Anyone who can enjoy a piano record not 
quite up to those standards may get this. Everyone who can 
hear it should do so, for the music is among the specially 
worth. while among lighter records. 


Mark Hambourg : Hungarian Rhapsody No. 13 (Liszt). H.M.V. 
C2672 (12in., 4s.). 

This is one of the Rhapsodies that Levitzki recorded lately 
(this one, February). I compare from memory, but feel sure 
that if you are prepared to pay six shillings for this music 
you'll find it worth the difference. If you demur you will be 
well pleased with this one by Hambourg, for he’s in good form. 


Eileen Joyce : Rhapsody in E flat, Op. 119, No. 4 (Brahms), and 
Intermezzo, Op. 76, No. 6 (Brahms). Parlophone E11259 
(12in., 4s.). 

Here’s music to give us good measure of this pianist’s 
powers. The famous big E flat Rhapsody is big indeed, big 
enough to serve as a test for any pianist. And there are very 
few pianists indeed who could give a stronger performance of 
it than Miss Joyce does. There are, perhaps, a few bars that 
she will make still more effective as she advances in experience, 
and in yet more breadth and assurance. But even that dis- 
tinction is a very fine one. The Intermezzo she takes a little 
slower than I’m used to, and it takes more time than I have 
yet had to be sure which pace is right. Brahms has marked it 
‘“* Andante con moto,” and also ‘‘ Sanft bewegt ”’ : “‘ with easy, 
gentle movement.’ At any rate, Miss Joyce brings out the 
full beauty of the piece. And these two pieces are some of the 
finest music Brahms ever wrote, as are several others of his 
piano pieces. And with practically none recorded, this record 
is indeed notable. The recording is very fine, except that my 
pressing did not play true in the Intermezzo, which, in view 
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of the character of that piece, is serious. But probably my 
pressing was an advance one. The Rhapsody is an interesting 
musical organism, but to analyse it would take a good deal of 
space, which would scarcely be justified. 


Lilly Dymont: Prelude in G sharp minor, Op. 32, No. 12 
(Rachmaninoff) and Spring Song, from Songs without 
words, Op. 62 (Mendelssohn). Decca-Polydor PO5104 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This pianist broke away from the usual Chopin, etc., about 
nine months ago, to some purpose, with an Albeniz record. 
This month she presents an unhackneyed Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, and interesting music it is. I see there is a Columbia 
record of this by Murdoch, but, while we ought, perhaps, to 
hear that again, judging by its number it dates from days 
before piano-recording was anything like as good as this. The 
piano tone here, as a matter of fact, is slightly tubby, and the 
surface is not of the quietest ; but most people, on hearing 
this record, will probably class it definitely a good one, 


Anyhow, it is certainly one you should hear for the sake 
of the music on one side ; though the pairing is quite inex- 
plicable. Miss Dymont takes the Mendelssohn distinctly on 
the slow side. There is a splash near the start ; everyone who 
has ever recorded will commiserate ; but it should not have 
been passed. 

C. M. C. 


BURLESQUE 


Good parody has a small following these days, as witness 
the lamentable support given to those courageous artists who 
achieve it. Therefore it is a pleasure to welcome this month 
two records of intelligent fun. Readers may remember a 
recent record by the French humourist Betove, who has now 
recorded some further Pastiches Musicaux on Parlophone 
R1947 (2s. 6d.). The victims here are Massenet, Debussy, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Wagner and Rossini. These are superb, 
particularly the Rossini, in which nearly every device of the 
composer is taken off. Few people in this country hold a high 
opinion of Debussy as a song writer, but as Betty Bannerman, 
perhaps the composer’s best English interpreter, has said, 
few people really understand this side of his work. To any- 
body sufficiently acquainted with the songs, Betove’s burlesque 
will be seen as a little gem. The words throughout add to the 
fun and Signor Crescendo would have been delighted at the 
whole performance. 

The other record is by Patricia Rossborough, who concludes 
her performance of Little Man, You’ve had a Busy Day with 
a magnificent fugue “ after’? Bach. Miss Rossborough has 
often pulled our legs, but never quite so hard as here (Parlo- 
phone R1937, 2s. 6d.). The reverse of this record contains 
an attractively played Fox-trot Medley, her third. 

R. W. 


‘4 Perfect Spotlight on Radio Personalities.” 


WHO'S WHO SketTcH. 


IN BROADCASTING 


Edited by SYDNEY A. MOSELEY 


HEREVER you open this fascinating book, you will find it 
amusing, interesting, and full of good stories about favourite 


radio and recording artists. You will specially enjoy the entertain- 
ing comments which many of the artists contribute about them- 
selves! It is an ideal book for leisure reading and reference, 


“If you want to know anything about your particular 3 / ay net 
radio star,‘ Who’s Who’ will tell you.’’—Daily Mirror. r 
3/9 post free 


' « 4 book which fascinates me.”’—Leslie Baily. 
PITMAN, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 

















OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


i OF LA SCALA THEATRE, MILAN, with Chorus 
~ Fad ee under the direction of Vittore Veneziani, and 
Milan Symphony Orchestra conducted by Cay. Lorenzo 
Malajoli” SELECTIONS FROM THE BARBER OF 
SEVILLE (Music by Gioacchino Rossini; libretto by 
Cesare Sterbini) ; sung in Italian. Columbia DX610 to 
615; automatic couplings on DX8104 to 8109; 12in., 

4s. each. 

With the complete set of records—six in all—a portfolio 
to contain them is presented free ; also a folder which gives 
some notes on Rossini and a synopsis of the opera. The 
synopsis contains remarkably few errors and none of any real 
importance. It also contains—why, I don’t know—an antique 
English version of Largo al factotum that was long ago put on 
the superannuation list. 

It is obvious that a large portion of the opera score can 
find no place in the present issue of records. Here are the 
recorded items : 


DX610: 1. Overture, part 1. 2. Overture, part 2. Act I, 
scene 1. 
DX611: 3. Mille grazie, mio signore (This is gracious), a 


concerted number for Almaviva, Fiorello and chorus. 
4. Largo al factotum (Room for the city’s factotum), solo 
for Figaro. Act I, scene 2. 


DX612: 5. Una voce poco fa—Rosina’s aria, part 1. 6. Jo 

sono docile—Rosina’s aria, part 2. 

DX613: 7. La calunnia (Oh, a whisper), solo for Don Basilio. 

8. Manca un foglio (Here’s a leaf out !), solo for Don Bartolo. 
DX614: 9. Mi par desser colla testa (Through my brain), 

concerted finale to Act I. Act II, scene 1. 10. Scena della 

lezione (Lesson scene ; theme and variations by Mozart). 
DX615: 11. Buona sera (Fair good even); quintet for Rosina, 

Almaviva, Figaro, Bartolo and Basilio. Act II, scene 2. 

12. Ah, qual colpo (Ah! what pleasure), trio for Rosina, 

Almaviva and Figaro. 

This is a disappointing selection of excerpts. The Mozart 
air and variations is an intruder pure and simple. So, too, 
in a way, is Manca un foglio, which is probably not by Rossini 
and which seems to have found its way into the opera as an 
alternative to the more exacting A un dottor della mia sorte. 
The special claims of Mille grazie, mio signore are not easy 
to discover. The familiar cutting of repeats in Rosina’s aria 
to reduce it to a one-side recording would surely have been 
justified in an album such as the present. Lastly, the overture 
was not essential ; anybody interested in it and not already 
possessing a recording of it would have had an easy task in 
rectifying the omission. Room might thus have been found 
for at least one solo by Almaviva, who is musically the most 
important character, and we might have had, say, Dunque 
to son, the mock-serious Pace e gioia and Zitti, zitti. 

However, we must take things as we find them. 
principal parts are allotted as follows: 

Rosina ne Mercedes Capsir. 

Count Almaviva Dino Borgioli. 

Figaro, the barber Riccardo Stracciari. 

Don Bartolo, Rosina’s guardian .-- Salvatore Baccaloni. 

Don Basilio, music teacher Vincenzo Bettoni. 

It may be said at once that the men are good. The lady is 
not so good. Truth must take precedence over gallantry, and, 
truth to tell, the soprano’s voice has a decidedly acid reaction 
in these recordings. Her steely brilliant top notes pierce like 
daggers ; hence the neat and stylish singing of her solos leaves 
me cold. In the concerted numbers her acidity is diluted and 
her singing is consequently much more pleasant. 

Now for the credit side of the account. The recording 
throughout is very good. So also is the orchestral playing, 
which is clean and crisp. Cav. Molajoli ably directs the 
performance. The overture is played in sprightly fashion and 
makes quite a nice record. 


The 
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In the ensemble Mille grazie, mio signore the count receives, 
much to his disgust, the too noisily expressed thanks of the 
musicians, whom he has rewarded, not wisely, but too well. 
This record does not ‘‘ come off’ too well, for the Count 
himself seems capable of making nearly as much noise as his 
hirelings. However, Figaro makes amends with a brilliant 
performance of Largo al factotum. Few indeed can rival 
Stracciari in singing this air. 

No more need be said of Rosina’s aria and we come to 
La calunnia, which I never hear without feeling that I must 
take off my hat to the librettist as well as to the composer. 
To many readers the name of the singer may be new ; but 
a basso, Vincenzo Bettoni, figured in the Columbia lists well 
over twenty years ago. I am inclined to think that the 
present Don Basilio must be the selfsame artist. His voice 
wavers a little under full pressure ; otherwise he is a first-rate 
singer and his La calunnia successfully compares with several 
famous recordings of the past. 

In Manca un foglio Bartolo upbraids Rosina for her deceit- 
fulness, dilates on the shortcomings of ‘‘modern’’ young men, 
and threatens to lock the lady up still more securely unless 
she mends her ways. It is a patter song and is probably 
easier to ‘‘ bring off ’’ on the stage than before the microphone. 
Baccaloni hasn’t quite the style to make a complete recording 
success of it, but for all that he puts up an admirable per- 
formance. 

The entire company takes part in the very spirited rendering 
of Mi par d’esser colla testa and winds up the first act very 
satisfactorily. 

We now come to the last record, which gives the tenor his 
only real chance. It also gives a better idea of the general 
style of the opera than any other and, incidentally, it is my 
favourite. The Buona sera episode is quite neatly done. It 
is an interesting example of an intriguing comedy scene sung 
to a minimum of words. ‘‘ Much obliged, I’m sure ; good- 
night ”’ sings Basilio as the others hustle him off to the strains 
of ‘‘ Goodnight, sir ; off you go and be quick about it.”” The 
recording continues with the shaving scene, after Basilio’s 
exit, up to the point where Bartolo realises that ‘“ Don 
Alonzo ”’ is a pious fraud. 

The florid trio Ah, qual colpo simply clamours to be 
‘** continued in our next,’’ but, alas, this is not to be and with 
it our acquaintance with Jl barbiere ends for the present. 
Well, it ends very prettily. Capsir and Borgioli may not be 
the ideal pair of happy lovers, but they coo their rapture in 
a very agreeable fashion; while that stout fellow Figaro 
finds himself most congenially employed in blowing his own 
trumpet and mocking the happy pair. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT (baritone), with orchestra.—Avant 
de quitter ces lieux from Faust (Gounod), sung in French ; 
and O du mein holder Abendstern from Tannhiduser 
(Wagner), sung in German. H.M.V. DB2262, 12in., 6s. 

This is an interesting record of two ever-popular arias, sung 
by an artist who has appeared at the Metropolitan and who 
in recent years has won fame and presumably fortune as a 
movie star. The arias are known to all as Even bravest heart 
may swell and O star of eve. In each case the preceding 
recitative is included. 

It is most unusual to hear the Faust excerpt sung in French. 
It is my experience that the air is banned from French opera 
houses. It was not in the original score and was written for 
an English artist, the famous baritone Santley. 

Tibbett has a full deep baritone voice of apparently huge 
dimensions, well produced and controlled. He sings the air 
from Faust most impressively and contrasts the martial 
section well with the solemn opening and closing lines. But 
he sings it rather too slowly. 

The rhythm of O star of eve is disturbed in one or two places 
by slight but needless pauses. A slightly quicker tempo 
would not have been amiss. Otherwise the rendering is quite 
good. 
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LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano) with orchestra.—Thou art flown 
from Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach), and Ach, wer das 
doch kénnte (Wilhelm Berger) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20263, 10in., 4s. 


Somehow or other the microphone does not always behave 
so kindly to Frau Lehmann as it does to many singers of 
definitely lesser calibre. However good her records may be, 
one feels that in many cases they should have been better. 
In this new record her voice is recorded extremely well and her 
artistic rendering of Berger’s little song (Ah, if one only could, 
just once) is delightful to listen to. 


There is one rather noticeable blemish in the actual singing 
of Antonia’s romance (Elle a fui). Otherwise the singing 
is excellent and only the interpretation is open to criticism. 
The style is inclined to be over-dramatic and emotional. 
lt is, perhaps, a small point ; certainly it need deter no one 
from hearing the record and forming an independent opinion. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor) with orchestra.—Ah, so pure from 
Martha (Flotow) and Virgin Maria from Alessandro 
Stradella (Flotow); sung in German. Parlophone 
R1932, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


Schmidt sings well and seems thoroughly at home in these 
two arias ; partly, perhaps, because he is singing in his own 
language. His rendering of the familiar song from Martha, 
Ach! so fromm (better known here as M’appa:t), is not over- 
loaded with sentiment ; in fact, it is a trifle matter-of-fact. 
The tuneful excerpt from Stradella is less well known. Only 
part of the prayer Jungfrau Maria is given, but the intro- 
ductory passage Wie freundlich strahlt der Tag is sung in full. 
If you admire the little tenor with the big voice and are fond 
of catchy melodies, try this record. 


LULA MYS8Z-GMEINER (contralto), with piano accompani- 
ment by Julius Dahlke.—Up there on the hill (Mahler) 
and During the ball aera A ; sung in German. 
Decca-Polydor PO5105, 10in., 2s. 


I have not previously had the pleasure of hearing this 
contralto ; her voice is pleasing and her singing free from wobble 
and other contralto vices. Her present choice of songs, 
however, may not appeal to a very wide circle. The two are 
in sharp contrast. That by Tchaikovsky is pretty well known. 
The other is rather childish and of the folk-song type. It may 
refresh some memories if it is mentioned that the usual title 
of the song is Wer hat dies’ Liedlein erdacht? and that it ends 
with the remark that those who cannot sing this little song 
will have to whistle it. 


THEODOR SCHEIDL (baritonc) with orchestra under 
H. Weigert.—Il cavallo scalpita from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni), and Come, throw your mantilla from 
Lowland (d’Albert); sung in German. Decca-Polydor 
DE7031, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


Considering what a powerful, heavy voice the singer has, 
he displays remarkable vocal agility in singing Alfio’s little 
song from Mascagni’s opera. It goes with a rare swing. 
But it is rather bare without a supporting chorus. 


Presumably, Eugen d’Albert’s opera Tiefland (The Low- 
lands) is in the repertoire of the Berlin State Opera House, 
to which Scheid] is attached. The song here recorded is in 
pseudo-Spanish style and in the original is Hill in die 
Manitille dich fester ein ; an invitation to a lady to wrap her 
mantilla round her head and dance, to twirl to the music, 
sway her hips and cast loving glances at the singer. It may be 
food to others, but it is poison to me. 


H. F. V. L. 
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_ BAND RECORDS 

The biggest thrill this month has been the extraordinarily 
good quality of the recording in a couple of shilling ‘‘ Rex ”’ 
records. It really is amazingly good for a cheap record and 
would be very creditable in a record costing double the money. 
Unfortunately, the contents of the records are nothing like so 
thrilling. The Welsh Guards Band assisted by a Male Quartet 
are very jolly and lively in The Aldershot Tattoo and are very 
sentimental and maudlin in The Chelsea Pensioners. The 
former does not seem worth while when records of the real 
thing are available and the latter would be better played 
as a straightforward march. So much for No. 8291. No. 8279 
contains the Great Little Army and On the March played by 
Massed Brass Bands comprised of Foden’s, Wood Green, 
Edmonton Silver, and Friary Brewery Bands. The playing is 
remarkably accurate and full of verve, so full in fact that one 
wonders whether the last mentioned band brought a few 
samples to the recording session! Great Little Army is one of 
Kenneth Alford’s best marches, but On the March (by Peter 
Gatty) is very ordinary. 

Massed Brass Bands are also prominent in the H.M.V. list. 
In this case they are some of those which competed in the 
National Band Festival at Crystal Palace a month ago. The 
records were made at the great Concert held after the con- 
clusion of the contests. Mr. J. H. Iles, the doyen of the brass 
band world, is the conductor on No. B8229, which contains 
Excelsis March and Aberystwyth, the tune to which the hymn 
‘*‘ Jesu, lover of my soul” is usually sung. Mr. Iles also 
conducts Ord Hume’s Champion March Medley No. 2 (B8230). 
On the reverse is Cope’s May-Day Revels conducted by the 
composer. The playing throughout is superb and _ the 
unanimity of attack and release is positively amazing. The 
recording is also of first-rate quality. 

H.M.V. also issue. another record of the Aldershot Command 
Searchlight Tattoo 1984—and I venture to prophesy that it 
will be the most popular of the series. One side contains 
excerpts from Aubrey Winter’s Martial Moments and the 
reverse contains what is called March-off Medley (B8224). 
The latter starts off with Pack up your troubles, which is sung 
with great gusto by all and sundry. This is followed by 
Mademoiselle from Armenti‘res, which is sung by very few. 
Probably most of the younger spectators do not know any 
words for this and the words known by old soldiers are not 
usually fit for singing in a public place. Other popular war- 
time songs are included in this medley which, as I have said, 
may well prove to be very popular. 

The last record in my pile is the best and most interesting 
of all. It is‘Decca No. K738 and contains Land of Hope and 
Glory sung by Gordon Little and accompanied by the Grenadier 
Guards Band on one side and Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 4 played by the band alone on the other side. Both 
singer and band are in fine fettle in Elgar’s most popular tune. 
I like particularly the clarity of the words. No. 4 is, to my 
mind, the best of Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance Marches. 
It has a fine broad opening melody and is thoroughly martial 
in its characteristics. It has many affinities with the first of 
the series (from which the song is taken) but is finer wrought, 
although it has never attained the same popularity, of course. 
I can recommend this record unreservedly, both in the matter 
of playing and of recording. It is nearly, if not quite, on a par 
with the famous “Finlandia” recording, which I am glad to 
hear is achieving tremendous sales. 

A late arrival (Regal-Zono. MR1429) contains still more 
Massed Brass Band work. This time it is fourteen bands 
who competed at the Leicester Brass Band Festival 1934 and 
the record was made in the De Montfort Hall, Leicester. 
James Oliver is the conductor and his grip of the 350 performers 
is very firm and sure. Sweethearts of Yesterday, Parts 3 and 4, 
is the title and among the sweethearts are Maire, my girl, 
My old Dutch, Polly Perkins, Sally in our alley, and other 
universal favourites. This record is excellent in every way 
and the volume is something to marvel at. W. A. C. 








SONGS 


The honours this month go to Browning Mummery for his 
singing of two popular operatic excerpts—The Flower Song 
from ‘‘Carmen” (Bizet) and A crown no longer from 
‘“* Pagliacci’? (Leoncavallo), Curiously enough, the most 
recent record by this singer in the General Catalogue contains 
these same songs, and I can only assume that Mr. Mummery 
was dissatisfied with his earlier record. It is certainly a 
pleasure to welcome so fine an artist back to the lists ; his 
whole outlook is essentially operatic and he is one of the few 
Britons to absorb the Italian manner so thoroughly. The 

e from “ Pagliacci” is unsatisfactory away from its 
context, but Mr. Mummery makes every point. Orchestral 
accompaniments. (H.M.V. C2684, 4s.) 

We still wait for some records of lieder from Peter Dawson, 
and those who heard his Schubert group in a recent broadcast 
recital will be especially anxious. At the same time so 
superb a voice is a joy whenever and whatever it sings, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr, Dawson’s excursion into Handel will 
be popular. He sings Why do the Nations? from ‘‘ Messiah,” 
backed by Farewell from Stanford’s ‘‘ Songs of the Fleet.” 
Stanford is enjoying a revival just now ; not only has a critical 
study of his music appeared, but his work is appearing more 
frequently in programmes. His greatest achievements are 
among the songs, and those who remember Mr. Dawson’s 
previous recording from ‘‘ Songs of the Fleet ” will welcome 
this addition. A chorus assists and both accompaniments are 
orchestral. (H.M.V. C2694, 4s.) 

The only other record that need detain us is of Mendelssohn’s 
Hear my prayer and O, for the wings of a dove, sung by Master 
Gordon Carter of Manchester Cathedral, accompanied by a 
choir and organ. I hope that Master Carter’s courage will be 
properly rewarded, for he gives a magnificent performance. 
His voice is full and round, without that reed timbre which is so 
usual among boys. At the price, it isa gift. (Rex 8285, 1s.) 

Coming to matters of less consequence, Richard Crooks 
fills a 12-inch celebrity record with Kathleen Mavourneen 
and the Merry Widow Waliz (“‘ I love you so”’). Mr. Crodks 
has a fine voice and he mercifully disdains the tricks of his 
trade, but we should like to hear him in more suitable music. 
In the former, the Irish accent is commendable, but it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Crooks can hope to oust Count 
McCormack from his supremacy here. This record suffers 
from  over-amplification. Orchestral accompaniments. 
(H.M.V. DB2336, 6s.) A more genuine sample of Irish 
sentiment comes from Danny Malone in the favourite Hileen 
Alannah. This is quite simply sung and admirably recorded. 
The reverse contains the monstrous One kind word attributed 
to Mr. Basil Dean. This recently bit Mr. Titterton, and now 
that it has reached Ireland, perhaps it will be well drowned 
in the Atlantic. Herbert Dawson accompanies discreetly at 
the organ. (H.M.V. B8214, 2s. 6d.) 

By this time, habitués of the cinema will have become 
acquainted with Grace Moore, whose operatic achievements 
have for long delighted the United States. Miss Moore has 
a lovely voice; with which she flatters two songs from 
“The Dubarry ”—I give my heart and The Dubarry. Is it 
not ironical that such music should be so sung when intelligent 
work -like “‘ Jolly Roger ” and even Sullivan are almost 
exclusively reserved for second-rate singers? Hear this record 
for Miss Moore. Orchestral accompaniments. (H.M.V. 
DA1309, 4s.) 

Frank Titterton is back again this month joining forces with 
Fred Hartley’s Quintet in a Selection from the Schubert film 
** Blossom Time.”’ Readers may remember an excellent song 
by O’Hara called There is no death, and now Mr. Titterton 
introduces us to the same composer’s Forward to Christ, 
which is less successful. It begins and ends in march time 


and contains a trio section reminiscent of Bach’s Passion 
music—an odd mixture of somewhat dubious theology. 
On the back is a straightforward march called The silent host 
by Ross, and there is this to be said for Mr. Titterton, that his 
There is a slight improvement in the 


diction is impeccable. 
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matter of amplification, but these records of his are still more 
than life-size. ‘‘ Blossom Time ”’ is on Decca K741 (2s. 6d.), 
and the two songs accompanied by Fred Hartley’s Quintet 
are on Decca F5233 (1s. 6d.). 

Another problematical tenor is Charles Kullman, whom 
some readers wil! remember as Babinsky in “‘ Schwanda ”’ at 
Covent Garden this year. The voice is more open this month, 
and in Schmid’s Beautiful Garden of Roses the singing is 
comparatively restrained. The reverse contains Adams’ 
Thora (words by Weatherly) and an orchestra accompanies 
in each case. (Columbia DB1439, 2s. 6d.) A professional 
singer once told. me that Malcolm McEachern had the best 
produced bass of any Briton singing to-day. We have been 
apt sometimes to think of Jetsam only in terms of depth, 
a freakish quality for which he cannot be held responsible, 
while overlooking the magnificent production of the voice. 
It is this that must have pleased Melba when they toured 
together, Ernest Longstaffe usually writes his own words, but 
in Gentlemen, Good-night he has the collaboration of Edward 
Lockton. At the end of this we have the usual descent to all 
eternity, which is rather out of place in straight singing, and 
T suggest that Mr. McEachern should leave this «o “ Mr.” 
Jetsam, On the other side is an excellent song In Praise of Ale, 
the words of which are anonymous and not by Mr, Chesterton 
as some may suppose. The music is by Cedric Sharpe, and 
I commend it as a sound piece of writing. Piano accompani- 
ments. (Columbia DB1438, 2s. 6d.) 

John Thorne has just recorded Baring Gould’s arrange- 
ment of Widdecombe Fair and Newton’s of Zummerzetshire, 
with chorus and orchestra. These are both exactly as we 
should expect. (Imperial-Broadcast 4028, 1s. 6d.) Percy Kahn 
is known not only as the composer of a celebrated Ave Maria, 
but also as a sympathetic accompanist. He is joined by 
Olive Kavann in a delightful little record of Mah Lindy Lou 
and Mighty lak a rose on Edison Bell 5685 (1s. 6d.). 

James Foran, a new name to me, sings I’m away in Killarney 
with you by Kennedy and In your arms to-night by Geehl, 
with words by Lockton. Mr. Foran is an excellent tenor, and 
this record should be popular. It is, in fact, one of the best 
light vocal records I have heard for some time. (H.M.V. 
B8228, 2s. 6d.) The latter song is also recorded by Richard 
Tauber, who is accompanied by a small orchestra conducted 
by Idris Lewis. This is sung in commendable English, as 
also is Little grey home in the West by Lohr. This will delight 
the singer’s countless admirers, but we on our part should 
welcome the return of the old Tauber. (Parlophone 
RO20262, 4s.) 

Walter Glynne has a large following and sings this month 
two songs from the film ‘‘ Evensong ”’—I wait for you by 
Spoliansky, a bad song, but Tralee gives Mr. Glynne a better 
opportunity. It was adapted by Louis Levy, the musical 
director of Gaumont-British, from a traditional air. The words 
of both songs are by Edward Knoblock. (H.M.V. B8227, 
2s. 6d.) Lastly comes Richard Hayward, to whom I owe 
an apology for a mis-statement in my reviews for September. 
Mr. Hayward is a pioneer in bringing to light a great deal of 
fine material and introduces us here to a couple of Gaelic 
songscalled The ship that never returned and Nancy Till, both 
arranged by himself. (Decca F5238, 1s. 6d.) 

I have only two choral records, one of which is an experi- 
ment that will horrify some and delight others—a choral 
setting of excerpts from (a) Thomas’ Overture to ‘‘ Raymond ” 
and (6) Suppé’s Overture to ‘‘ Poet and Peasant,’’ both 
arranged by M. Farrar with words by O. Turner, and.sung 
by the B.B.C. Wireless Chorus with an orchestra conducted by 
Joseph Lewis. The whole business is remarkably well done 
and superbly sung, and if the idea appeals to you I recommend 
it without reservation, especially as the bogey of over- 
amplification is entirely absent. (Columbia DX623, 4s.) 

The other record is by The Llewellyn Sacred Singers with a 
harmonium accompaniment in Life’s Railway to Heaven and 
The Old Rugged Cross. The singing is most efficient, and can 
be recommended to those branches of Nonconformity which 
go in for this sort of thing. (Decca F5225, 1s. 6d.) R. W. 
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The Month’s Gossip from the Studios and Elsewhere 


Sir Thomas on Delius 


I make no apologies for again draw- 
ing attention to the Delius Society by 
repeating some interesting remarks 
made by Sir Thomas Beecham in 
support of it and the great composer 
whose works it is formed to honour. 

‘“* Five years ago,”’ Sir Thomas says, 
‘“T had an idea of organising in 
London a festival of the works of 
Frederick Delius. 

“*T talked the matter over with a 
few admirers of the composer and 
I was surprised at their comparative 
disbelief in the chances of success. 
Their argument was : ‘ You and I and 
a few others know this music to be 
the finest written in our time, but 
there is, as yet, no public call for it 
such as there is for certain other 
modern composers.’ 

**T ventured to question the 
accuracy of this view and went on, 
to the astonishment and dismay of my 
friends, to embark upon a festival of 
six concerts, of which four were 
devoted to orchestral works and two 
to songs and chamber music. Fach 
concert was sold out, and at the 
conclusion of the festival I told the 
public that I could easily have given 
another six concerts of Delius’s music 
hardly inferior in quality to the series 
just completed. 


A forerunner of the times 

‘* For my part, I have no hesitation 
in declaring the life and work of 
Delius to be the greatest and most 
far-reaching incident in music during 
the last fifty years. It is more than 
a quarter of a century ago that one of 
the greatest critics of the Continent 
wrote : ‘ What Wagner was to Weber, 
that Delius is to Debussy. While his 
subtlety and variety is as great, he is 
much more complete, more organic 
and superior in strength. The archi- 
tecture of his work, while conceived 
upon a scale that is large and airy, 
is solid and clear in outline.’ And 
recently Adolph Weissmann, in his 
‘Problems in Modern Music,’ said : 
‘Frederick Delius ... a forerunner 
of the times ... has evolved from 
within himself a perfectly free and 
non-derivative type of music.’ 

“No composer has ever subjected 
himself to more unrelenting self- 
criticism ; the volume of compositions 
yet in manuscript (including four 
operas) is almost as great as that given 
to the world, and many a composition 
of charm and character has been with- 
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Sir Thomas Beecham— 
having survived the first publication™of this 
caricature last September, Quirk thinks_we 
might try it again 


held from the printing press only from 
want of conviction that the highest 
ideal has been attained. 

“The Delius Society proposes in 
the first years of its life to record 
these works which, from my long 
association with the composer, I 
know he would have sanctioned for 
priority of appearance. This scheme 
will include most of the great choral 
and orchestral works, such as ‘‘ A Mass 
of Life” ; “‘ Appalachia”; Sea Drift; 
“Songs of Sunset”’; Paris; A Song of 
the High Hills; North Country 
Sketches ; Eventyr; portions of the 
operas ‘ Koanga,’ ‘A Village Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘Fennimore and 
Gerda,’ some of the incidental music 
from ‘ Hassan,’ and a group of songs. 


The first volume 

“* In the first volume which we shall 
publish in the last week of November 
there will be: 

‘“* Paris: the Song of a Great City 
(Nocturne for Orchestra); Eventyr 
(Once upon a time): Ballad for 
Orchestra. Final scene from ‘ Koanga.’ 
Serenade and ffinal scene from 
* Hassan.’ 

“The records of Paris have 


already been made : I am completely 
satisfied with them, and friends to 
whom I have played them say that 
they are the most perfect orchestra 
records that have ever been made.” 

May I add that the subscription is 
only two guineas, for which each 
member will receive seven records of 
Delius’s music conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

The address of the Delius Society is 
98 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 


An Armistice Day Record 


So far as I can see, only one notable 
addition to the record catalogue is made 
this year for Armistice Day Celebra- 
tions, and on every ground and at any 
time we should welcome a record by 
Basil Maine of Wilfred Owen’s poem 
Spring Offensive, which was used by 
Arthur Bliss in the last part of 
‘*Morning Heroes” in the section 
called ‘“‘ Dawn on the Somme.” This 
poem for orator and drums is associ- 
ated for all time with the voice of 
Basil Maine and very finely he rises to 
the occasion. On the other side of the 
record he takes the familiar St.Crispin’s 
Day speech from Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry 
the Fifth”? and delivers it with an 
urgency which is more in the. speed 
than in the inflections of those memor- 
able lines, with the addition of some 
trumpet fanfares of his own devising. 
It is for the sake of Spring Offensive 
that this record (Decca F5219, Is. 6d.), 
with which a printed leaflet is issued, 
should be secured at once, before it is 
lost, like so many other important 
records of its kind, in the general 
catalogues and subsequently in the 
“cut-out”? lists. 


12,000 men working at Hayes 


H.M.V. are now in the course of 
completing extensions to their research 
laboratories at Hayes which will make 
them the largest of their kind in the 
British Empire. 

The walls and ceilings of some of the 
rooms are completely covered with 
wire netting to prevent disturbance 
from atmospherics and adjacent electri- 
cal apparatus, and a generator capable 
of producing 15,000 volts is among 
the plant, some of which is so valuable 
that it has been thought advisable to 
arrange for extra night watchmen. 

These extensions are part of an 
ambitious scheme to supply the 
expected record-breaking demand of 
1935 for radio. 
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In the course of a year 500 radio 
and acoustic experts, all under oath 
of secrecy, produce more than 400 
experimental models from which the 
sets for the market are chosen. All 
unadopted models are burnt in order 
that their details shall remain secret. 

But these 500 are only a small 
proportion of the total. Altogether 
more than 12,000 employees are now 
working in the 80 acres of H.M.V. 
factories at Hayes, and day and 
night shifts will be the rule, at least 
until the Christmas rush is over. 

A special night canteen staff has 
been taken on for some thousands of 
men who, doing their share, while you 
and I sleep, in handling and making 
up into radio sets, records; radio- 
grams, etc., the 1,500 tons of raw 
material which are used up every week 
throughout the year, will require 
their “‘ lunch ”’ at 2 o’clock a.m. 


Ambrose on Decca at Is. 6d. 

Interesting transfers of dance bands 
are announced this month. 

The most sensational 
Ambrose’s and Lew Stone’s. 

That live wire Alex. Kraut has 
secured the latter from Decca for 
Regal-Zonophone and will issue the 
first recordings in a special supplement 
early this month. 

To this scoop Decca has replied by 
transferring Ambrose and His Orchestra 
from the 2s. 6d. Brunswick to the 
ls. 6d. Decca label. This is great 
news for all dance music enthusiasts. 
It is also good for Ambrose. The 
Brunswick supplements have for long 
been too crowded with feature 
American artists to give Ambrose the 
show he deserved, and the directors have 
had the transfer in mind for some 
time. That it has not taken place 
earlier is due partly to the fact that 
the Decca supplement also was pretty 
full up with star dance bands and 
partly to Ambrose’s feeling that his 
prestige might suffer were his records 
reduced to Is. 64. He need have no 
fear. Many famous artists are to-day 
sold at 1s. 6d. and less,and far from 
being harmful the reduction should 
materially increase his sales. Congratu- 
Jations to both Decca and Ambrose 
‘on what should prove a wise move. 


Teddy Joyce on H.M.V. 


Then there is Teddy Joyce, who 
with his band has been taken over 
from Sterno by H.M.V. Their first 
H.M.V. records are on the Ist 
November supplement. Not having 
heard them it would be unfair to pass 
any comment, but I hope they will be 
better than what I heard when Teddy 
Joyce was recently at the Palladium. 
‘Teddy, personally, is a good little 
showman, but you can’t get this side 
of his attractiveness on to a record— 
at least not yet. 


concern 
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One thing these changes inspire me 
to ask is, is the fighting for dance bands 
amongst recording companies to be 
started all over again? Not long ago 
it was at its height, and the result was 
that some leaders’ fees were jumped to 
gigantic amounts which no company 
could have found profitable. 

On the other hand, let us hope the 
recording companies will never decide 
to follow the procedure of certain 
West-end restaurateurs. They have 
gone to such extremes of price-cutting, 
that no bands worthy of the name will 
accept the jobs, and to-day you can 
count almost on the fingers of one hand 
the places which have a band that one 
feels inclined to dance or listen to. 


Why business is bad 

It is amazing how dumb _ these 
restaurant proprietors are in the 
matter of dance music. After all these 
years most. even of those who are 
prepared to pay well are quite in- 
capable of recognising a good dance 
band from a bad one, let alone how 
to go about getting the right leader 
and musicians for their particular 
clienteles at economical fees; yet they 
wonder why business is bad ! 


A.F.M. bars Ray Noble 

Owing to the edict of the American 
Federation of Musicians, Ray Noble 
has been forced to make drastic 
changes in his proposed plans. 

The latest news is that he has gone 
to Hollywood to take up a big film 
contract, his duties under which will 
presumably be to compére and arrange 
the music of a picture, the nature of 
which is now under discussion. 
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The film contract happily saves 
Ray Noble at the eleventh hour from 
a position which at one time looked 
like being serious for him, but it does 
not dispose of a principle which has 
long called for the attention of the 
appropriate authorities. 

It will be remembered by readers of 
our September number that Ray 
Noble was induced to go to New York 
by the belief that he was to form and 
direct an orchestra of American 
musicians for which commercial radio 
hours, a restaurant engagement and 
recording sessions had already been 
arranged, but shortly after his arrival 
he found that he was not to be allowed 
to undertake any of this work. 

Although the big-time dance band 
leaders, many of whom recalled the 
hospitable treatment they had received 
in the matter of appearances in 
England, were almost unanimously in 
favour of allowing Noble full freedom 
of activity, the A.F.M. decreed that 
he should be restricted merely to 
making special arrangements. In such 
cases, permission would be given for 
suitable acknowledgment to be made 
to him, but in no circumstances would 
he be allowed to be designated in 
name, or to act in fact as the conductor 
of any combination in the United 
States. 


Seeing it through (a mask) 

Masked singers usually un-mask 
behind the scenes, but ‘‘ The Masked 
Singer” discovered by John Watt of 
the B.B.C., and recently broadcast, 
apparently believes in being different. 

Having been engaged to record by 
Decca, he arrived at the Thames 
Street studios completely masked and 
escorted on either side by two stalwart 
members of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Next time he goes there Decca may 
save him the discomfort by blindfold- 
ing all the staff and (in case of 
accidents) also the microphone. 


Jay Wilbur 

Very hearty congratulations to Jay 
Wilbur, recording and musical director 
of the Crystalate Company, on his 
appointment as a real director of the 
company that he has served so well. 


For a worthy cause 

In aid of King’s College Hospital, 
the Gloids Amateur Operatic Society 
will give at the Cripplegate Theatre, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C.1, on the 
15th, 16th and 17th of this month 
(November), at 7.45 p.m., performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Yeomen 
of the Guard. Tickets (1s. 6d. to 5s.) 
may be obtained from the Hospital or 
Mr. T. E. Nicholson, 108 Turney 
Road, W. Dulwich, London, S8.E.21 
(Brixton 5446). 
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Hot Dance Bands 
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Ellington, after Liszt *. Venuti’s New Blue Four 
More “ New Music”’ by Reginald Foresythe*.. The Ants make a move—to the 


Dorseys’ pants (assisted by the Heat Wave ) *.’ 


Jimmie Lunceford 


gives a surprise *.. Another revival by the Casa Loma 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Ebony Rhapsody (v by Ivie Anderson) 
Flaming Youth 

(H.M.V. B6528). 

Ebony Rhapsody comes from the Para- 
mount film ‘“‘ Murder at the Vanities,” in 
which Ellington and his orchestra are 
featured. 

They have also recorded two other 
numbers from the production, Cocktails 


for two and Live and love to-night (H.M.V. 


B6497), but they took no part in them in the 
picture, Ebony Rhapsody being the item in 
which they made their one and only, but 
astonishingly exciting, appearance in the 
all too short footage allotted to them. 

So spectacular was the presentation of 
the band that I confess it prevented me from 
devoting my whole attention to the purely 
musical aspect of what was happening, but 
I doubt if it could have compared with the 
record. Even without the added influence 
of visual depiction, and the enthusia :m which 
the preceding parts of this quick-fire 
and elaborately presented screen story had 
evoked in me, my gramophone has given 
me a thrill far greater than that which I can 
remember having experienced at the Carlton 
Theatre. 

Ebony Rhapsody is a transcription, para- 
phrase or whatever you like to call it of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, and one 
may expect a revival of the old controversy 
about jazzing the classics. The classical 
adherents will tear their hair that even a less 
meritorious classical work should be (as 
they will put it) desecrated. The hot fans 
will feel that to play about with music of 
this sort in this way is to expose jazz to 
the accu ation that it has to resort to the 
classics for its inspiration, and that anyway 
such a procedure can only destroy the true 
character of this essentially negro music. 

As a matter of fact both sides would do 
well to forget that there are such ways of 
looking at it. Although their arguments 
are true enough when levelled against 
Ebony Rhapsody in its original form, as 
a song written by Sam Coslow, they do not, 
owing to the way Ellington has dealt with 
the subject, arise in the case of his record. 

Lllington’s treatment gets home on three 
points : (a) the ingennity of one of the finest 


arrangements he has made; (b) the subtlety 
and skill of the performance (which two 
features alone make the music jazz at its 
best, and cause the origin or type of the 
original substance to become of secondary 
importance) and (c) the wit with which 
Liszt has been yara:rhrased, which (if this 
aspect of the subject must be brought in) 
would by itself have been sufficient excuse for 
‘*‘ borrowing ’’ one of an august composer’s 
works. 

One should, I feel, take music of this type 
at its face value, uninfluenced by the shadows 
cast upon it by, or which it may cast upon, 
music of any other sort, though no matter 
which way you care to look at this record 
I think you are going to find it a source of 
unusual enjoyment. 

Flaming Youth, I am afraid, can hardly be 
classed amongst Ellington’s most inspired 
moments. Still it is Ellington, to say 
nothing of the artists who "lars helped 
him to produce the world’s greatest hot- 
rhythm band. 


* * * 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Four 
Hell’s Bells and Hallelujah 
Satan’s Holiday 

(Regal-Zono. MR1452). 

It was only to be expected that someone 
would be enterprising enough to take 
advantage of Venuti’s visit to London and 
give us a new edition of the famous Blue 
Four, but it is a pleasant surprise to find 
it done with such conspicuous success, 
and Alex Kraut is to be doubly congratu- 
lated. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this new 
edition—which, in addition to Venuti and 
his American guitarist, Frank Victor, 
contains three English artists: Don Barrigo 
(tenor saxophone), Doug Lees (string-bass) 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 

N.—Negro artists V.—Vocal refrain. 
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and Arthur Young (piano)—at least maintains 
the reputation won for the famous name by 
the various Venuti groups which recorded 
unier it in America. 

Change of climate does not seem to have 
had any effect on Venuti. Probably nothing 
would. He still ; lays Irish jig:. His style 
and ideas are the same to-day as they were 
when we first heard him some six or so years 
ago. And he is just as delightful to listen 
to. Why some styles date, while others 
remain fresh like the evergreen, is something 
you can all think out for yourselves. 

Guitar players seem to work in the opposite 
way to the little nigger boys. They started 
with ten, eventually there was none. 
Guitarists started at one—the never to be 
forgotten Ed Lang; then McDonough and 
Kress came along and that made three ; 
and now there is Victor. His two little 
solo passages in the Hell’s Bells side alone 
put him in the McDonough-Kress class, 
though he plays like neither. He has a style 
in the matter of construction of his own, and 
even Eddie never got a grander swing. That 
Victor should be like this comes as doubly 
surprising after what I heard, perhaps I 
ought to say failed to hear, when he and 
the Venoot were at the Palladium. It only 
shows that big theatres and halls are not 
the places for intimate things like guitars, 
or for that matter for J. V.’s violin, 
though for perhaps rather different reasons. 

Of the English contingent, Arthur 
Young is the big boy. One may criticise 
a slight lack of crispness when he plays 
with the ensemble, but his solos are brilliant 
piano-playing. The tone of Lees’ bassalso is 
not as crisp as it might have been, but I am 
wondering if in his case it is not more a 
matter of recording. There is no other 
fault to be found in his fine work. Don 
Barrigo I have heard play better, but he 
nevertheless puts up a good show, doing 
his fair share towards making two records 
which you certainly should not miss. 


* * * 


The New Music of Reginald Foresythe 
Volcanic ( Eruption for Orchestra) 
The Autocrat before breakfast 

(Col. CB787). 

In these days when, as far as rhythmic 
music is concerned, so many are content to 
ape their predecessors, not only in what they 
say but the way they put it, itisa real treat to 
find again that in Reggie Foresythe we have 
a man who, having something original to say 
for himself that is worth hearing, also has a 
way of his own of saying it. 

Although the music of the two is poles 
apart—that of the one being (forgive me if 
1 exaggerate to draw a comparison) mainly 
mental while that of the other is almost 
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wholly and instinctively physical—Foresythe 
is, as a composer and an arranger, in his way 
(and this is by no means such an exaggera- 
tion) almost a second Ellington ; and if the 
same simile cannot be drawn of him as an 
interpreter, it is probably solely because he 
has unfortunately never yet had the oppor- 
tunity of having a combination capable of 
doing the justice to his compositions that 
Ellington’s combination does to his works, 

For this is where both these (and other) 
records of Foresythe’s fall down. The 
pick-up orchestra—it consists of three 
saxophones, three wood-wind, drums, bass 
and Foresythe himself at the piano—plays 
with a reasonable degree of “ legitimate ” 
competence, but music such as Foresythe 
writes requires more than that, It is one 
thing to play music, but quite another to 
interpret it as it should be interpreted. For 
instance, there are important parts for 
bassoon. This instrument being little used 
in this modern light rhythmic music, a 
“straight instrumentalist had to be 
employed, and he has no more idea of how 
(for example) the quaver-crotchet-quaver 
phrase, when it comes at the commencement 
ot a bar, should be interpreted in swing 
music than have the majority of symphony 
men. 
On the other hand the saxophones might 
be all right in the average dance band, but 
this is something more than dance music, 
and they fail by not having enough under- 
standing of legitimate interpretation. 

However, the music is there even if the 
nterpretation (other than Foresythe’s piano 
playing : 1 am not criticising that) leaves 
a good deal to be desired, and I advise you 
to get the record, You will find it not only 
good stuff of its kind, but something enter- 
tainingly different, something that goes a 
long way to show that “ hot” music isn’t 
all a matter of arranging and interpretating, 
but that composition can mean more than 
most of the hot music we hear has been able 
to show us. 

* * * 


Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) 
Heat Wave 
I can’t dance, I got ants in my pants (v by 
Bob Crosby) 
(Bruns. 01867 D.I1.). 

Heat Wave I propose to mention again 
ater, when dealing with all the other records 
of the same number, but as hot music 
enthusiasts look at things somewhat 
differently from those who are more interested 
in ‘‘commercial’’ music, I add to what I 
shall then say that this Dorsey version loses 
nothing by not having a vocal refrain. 
In fact, it probably gains something. ‘l'o 
have some crooner or hotcha jazz-bo-boy 
dealing out his stuff would only draw atten- 
tion to the fact that althougn it is a better 
meiody than many, the tune was not born 
quite far enough trom Tin-pan alley. 

Also, I am disappointed in Jimmy Vorsey’s 
solo. It is pretty poor stuff and perhaps the 
one weak spot in a record which shows that 
the Dorseys’ new orchestra is already not 
so far behind those little gathering of 
friends who made such delightful records as 
By Heck, etc. 


The other side suggests that the Dorseys 
are the second group to be a. icted, Claude 
Hopkins and his bunch having complained of 
the same trouble last month. 

The only difference is in the way it takes one. 

The coloured folk gesticuiate rather more 
obviously in their efforts to quell the 
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irritation. They dance around while the 
white folks, being of a more restrained 
nature, just rub themselves, hoping that it 
won’t be too obvious. Well, perhaps it is 
more polite. It is certainly neater, But it 
has that swing just the same, 

By the way, here are the names of some 
of the more important people in this 
new permanent Dorsey combination. Ray 
McKinny is the drummer. On the trumpet 
there is George Throw, previously invaluable 
for some years to Isham Jones for whom he 
played most of the “ get-off”’ choruses as 
well as his share of the scored stuff, There 
are two tenor saxes, the most interesting of 
whom is Jack Stacey, who comes from 
Will Osborne’s band. And of course Tommy 
and Jim. 


* * * 


s 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Nana (v by Henry Wells) 
Miss Otis regrets (v by Syd Oliver) 
(Bruns. 01833 D.L.). 

It will be remembered that last month 
H.M.V., via the Victor studios, gave us the 
first record which could be said to show that 
Fletcher Henderson had a band that really 
justified the American reports of its bril- 
liance, Now a similar state of affairs has 
happened with Jimmie Lunceford. After 
his outfit’s very poor showing on H.M.V., 
Brunswick came along with Nana, which 
puts Mr. Lunceford at the very top of the 
tree, in spite of the fact that the number, as 
shown in its more or less straight form by 
the vocal refrain, is nothing more than a 
barely averagely good commercial song. 

I suppose it is fairly easy for any one to 
give a broad description of a record, but I 
at any rate find it difficult to explain in the 
limited space at my disposal the subtleties 
which can make such vast differences 
between records by the same band. Of 
course they are subtleties. The leopard 
cannot change his spots overnight (although 
this time he has very nearly done so) ; 
at the most he can only get a pot of bril- 
liantine—orchestrations in the case of 
music—and brush himself up. One pre- 
sumes that Mr. Lunceford has gone in for 
some serious grooming, or is it that he has 
found the recording conditions so much 
more suited to him. It is possible, for 
recording conditions mean more than the 
technical side of reproduction. Such things 
as suitable material, time for rehearsal, 
sympathetic and understanding treatment 


by the recording company’s officials allcome ° 


in to it. 

Anyway, whatever the reason, the miracle 
has been performed and if you want to 
know to what extent, get Nana and compare 
it with the H.M.V.s by the same band. 

Having played Nana you can turn to 
another record. To turn Nana over is just 
a waste of time. Of all the unsuitable 
treatments for a song, this fast one of Miss 
Otis regrets is about the most unsuitable. 
Not that the playing per se is bad, but it is 
so hopelessly out of keeping with the story 
and atmosphere of this witty idea of Cole 
Porter’s. 

* * 
Casa Loma Orchestra 
Linger Awhile 
Milenberg Joys 
(Bruns. 01866). 

I don’t know if these should really be here 
or among the ordinary dance records. The 
are what one might term ‘“ commercial 
hot,” using the term for once in its least 


disparaging sense. 
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There is a lot that I like about Linger 
Awhile. For one thing, it happens to be an 
old tune from the 1924, 1925, or was it 1926 
days, and brings back some rather pleasant 
memories of when I used to muck-in with 
the band at a little ballroom in Bayswater 
and try to play a saxophone. When I hear 
the sweetness of the saxophone tone here, 
and the beautiful balance of the section, 
I realise that it was just as well that [ 
exchanged the instrument for a typewriter. 
I can at least make the latter function in 
tune. 

This particular Casa Lomerian offering, 
though presumably another Gifford arrange- 
ment, is less a matter of arranger’s“ business,” 
and consequently more a matter of music 
but that has not prevented the band from 
showing its undoubted competence or 
producing a swing which at times is very 
healthy. 

Milenberg Joys is rather more Giffordian 
and so to me not so good, but there are many 
who will like it, and I would be the last 
to say my taste is better than theirs. 


* * o 
Harlem Footwarmers (Am. N.) 
Jungle Jamboree 


Frank Trumbauer and his Orchestra (Am.) 

Deep Harlem (v by Frank Trumbauer) 

(Parlo. R1946). 

As everybody seems to know it by now, 
I am not giving any secrets away by saying 
that the Harlem Footwarmers are, of course, 
Ellington and His Orchestra. 

Jungle Jamboree is from Connie’s ‘* Hot 
Chocolates,” the American .negro show 
which gave us Ain’t misbehavin’, That 
rhythm man, Sweet Savannah Sue, What 
did I do to be so black and blue ? etc. 

This record was made, I believe, at the 
band’s first session for Ukeh, possibly about 
1929, but don’t let that put you off. Some 
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BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

Autocrat before breakfast (The) and Volcanic 
by The New Music of Reginald Fore- 
sythe (Col. CB787). 

Deep Harlem by Frankie Trumbauer and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1946). 

*Ebony Rhapsody by Duke Ellington and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6528). 
Heat Wave and I can’t dance by T'he Dorsey 
Brothers’ Orchestra (Bruns. 01867). 
Hell’s Bells and Hallelujah and Satan’s 
Holiday by Joe Venuti and His Blue 
Four (Regal-Zono, MR1452). 

Jungle Jamboree by The Harlem Foot- 
warmers (Parlo. R1946). 

Linger awhile by 7'he Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01866). 

Nana by Jimmie Lunceford and His Orches- 
tra (Bruns. 01833). 

* Specially recommended. 





INSTRUMENTAL (Piano duets). 


Rockin’ Chair, Sweet Sue, etc., by Harry 
Roy’s Tiger-Ragamz fins (Parlo. R1921). 





VOCAL. 
The old ark is movin’ by Billy Banks with 
Noble Sissel and His International. 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01861). 
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of the best hot records were made in the 
1929-1931 period. 

Of course, one realises that Ellington 
as an arranger has become more ambitious 
since then, but that is not to say that even 
in those days his orchestrations had not a 
charm of their own and were not | eculiarly 
characteristic of his racial music, This 
particular melody, a typical negro show 
number, and to a great.extent explained by 
its title, is given here all the orchestration it 
calls for, and for the rest you have Barney 
Bigard and Bubber Milny, not to mention 
“ Tricky,’’ Sonny Greer, Braud and a spot 
of piano by Ellington. 

amborees in the jungle must be rather 
good fun if they are really like this. 

Deep Harlem (by Matt Malneck and 
Frank Signorelli) was probably made about 
a year later. It was done at the same 
session as the band’s Happy Feet (Parlo. 
701), a session I have never been able to 
get the full personnel of, but one recognises 
Trumb .uer, Lang, King and, in fact, most 
of the usual crowd, 

While this is hardly a record that offers 
anything startling at first hearing, it is one 
that grows on you. I have always liked it 
for its intimate tunefulness. Deep Harlem, 
another of those little odes, written in this 
case to the Harlem River, is a pleasant 
melody, and I liked the curious wistfulness 
which seem; to be behind even the livelier 
moments of this unassuming but friendly and 
quaintly fascinating version. 


~ * ~ 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Blues in my heart (v) 
Heebie Jeebies 
(Bruns. 01857) 
Chick Webb’s is one of those capable 
negro outfits which never seem to alter 


(Continued at foot of nex! column) 
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DANCE BANDS. 

Dreaming a dream by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6520). 

Love in bloom by Guy Lombardo and His 
Canadians (Bruns. 01871). 

Heat Wave by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01868) and 
Sol K. Bright and His Hollywaiians 
(H.M.V. B6524). 

I never slept a wink last night by Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1919). 

I saw stars by Guy Lombardo and His 
Canadians (Bruns. 01872) and 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6532). 

Say It by Harry Roy and His Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1939). 

Sitting beside 0’ you by Scott Wood and His 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono. MR1455). 

Soon by Jack Jackson and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6530). 

Two cigarettes in the dark by Lew Stone and 
His Band (Decca F5241). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 
Whistle, my love by Billy Cotton and His 
Band (Regal-Zono. MR1424). 
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Voca 


Bing’s Brother Bob Bobs Up 


Ethel Waters disappoints 
A new one about the Ark 


Bob Crosby with the Basin Street Boys (Am.) 

It’s my night to 

(Two sides of Bruns. 01889 D.I.), 

Two sides devoted to the same strain 
repeated, alternately by Mr. Crosby and 
the orchestra, nearly a couple of dozen 
times ! 

Bob—on this occasion so like brother 
Bing that it might be he—manages to vary 
his style a bit each time his turn comes 
round, but—and this is the weakness—the 
lyrics are so utterly feeble. There isn’t 
even an apology for a good joke in the 
whole dozen vocal choruses. 

The best parts are orchestra’s contribu- 
tions, but there are only four instruments— 
fiddle, trumpet, accordeon and clarinet— 
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A NEW and EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 
of 
THE GRAMOPHONE 
is the publication of the 
NAMES of the VOCALISTS 
singing on practically 
every dance record issued 


Only in one or two instances, where contract 
considerations make it impossible to divulge it, 
is the information withheld, 


taking the solos, and the result is too much 
repetition. Still, what solos there are are 
good in their way (particularly those by 
trumpet—is this Bunny Berrigan?) and the 
whole thing has a certain amount of pep. 

Although I personally can’t see the why 
or the wherefor, I have a sort of feeling that 
there may be a point that I have missed. 
If so, the record may catch on, but I am 
forecasting that far greater sales will be 
achieved by— 


Billy Banks (with Noble Sissel and His 
International Orchestra) (Am.) 
The old ark is movin’ 
(Bruns. 01861 D.L.). 

This is in the form of an innocent skit 
on a negro revivalist meeting. It consists 
of a lot of nonsense verses followed by 
choruses by the assembled congregation. 
The material is very fair, but the way it is 
put over gets the record home. Billy Banks 
is great fun, particularly at the start, as the 





(Continued from preceding column) 


greatly in spite of changes in personnel. 
Its spiritual home is, or was, I believe, the 
Savoy Ballroom in Harlem. 

Neither record is particularly new. Heebie 
Jeebies was issued in (I think) August 1931 
on Is. 6d. Panachord 25047, and the only 
differences between it and this one under 
review are in the label. 

The treatment given to Benny Carter’s 
rather charming Blues in my heart is not 
unlike that which his own orchestra accorded 
it on Parlo. R1478. The Parlophone is the 
better. The sections, particularly the saxo- 
phones, are more polished and sweeter. 
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old negro elder—delightfully known as 
Brother Low-down. 7 

The orchestra plays hot—so much so 
that Brunswick have issued the disc under 
their Modern Rhythm Series heading. 

On the reverse Siss l’s band plays a 
hot version of Handy’s Loveless Love (v by 
Lavada Carter). As the hot record section 
has already gone to press, this is all the 
mention the side can have. 


Ethel Waters (with Orch.) (Am. N.) 
Miss Otis regrets 
Moon Glow 
(Bruns. 01848), 


Harlem’s on my mind 
Heat Wave 
(Col. DB1436). 


I cannot help feeling a little disappointed. 
There was a time when I thought Miss 
Waters one of the greatest things that ever 
happened in negro singers, but she seems 
to have become conscious of herself. What 
once seemed so natural, spontaneous and 
easy now sounds laboured, theatrical and 
exaggerated. 

Songs like Miss Otis regrets and Heat 
Wave are not Miss Waters’ material, and a 
clue to what is taking place is found in the 
fact that she has recorded them, 





Instrumental 


More Tiger-Ragamuffinisms 


Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins 
Medley, intro.: Rockin’-chair, Georgia on 
my mind, Lazy Day, Sweet Sue, Heebie 
Jeebies, I wonder where my baby is to-night 7 
(Parlo. R1921). 


Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye with Joe 
Daniels at it again. You will know from 
previous experience what to expect, so there 
is no need for me to say much, 

Even if there were, | doubt if I would say 
it. Strange as it may seem, I go passably 
well with readers of THE GRAMOPHONE—at 
least, to the extent that a good many of them 
are regularly kind enough to write saying 
they agree with my opinion—that is all 
except those about Harry Roy. 

If I dare even to suggest that Harry and 
everything to do with him is anything but 
the world’s most wonderful, the Post Office 
have to put on additional staff and I have to 
put on a suit of armour pending the arrival 
of police protection. 

The aggravating part of it is that I sym- 
pathise with those who would hang me. 
{ not only see what they see in Harry Roy, 
but I enjoy it perhaps quite as much as they 
do. I respond to the pep behind it all. I get 
(when the material is suitable for the use of 
such devices) a big laugh out of the red nose 
and funny hats they adopt. I admire the 
technique of these two pianists. Harry 
Roy’s is one of the few dance bands that 
I try not to miss when they broadcast. 

And getting all this entertainment from 
them, I still have to slate Mr. Roy’s two 
pianists when they do these ‘ Ragamuffin. 
isms” because they should and could 
provide just the same pep, just as much fun, 
and exhibit just as commendable a tech- 
nique without having to go to the jazz era 
of almost a decade ago for their rhythmic 
style. 
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Dance Bands 





Heat Waves—Nine of ’em, from Tepid to Torrid 
Teddy Joyce’s H.M.V. debut *.. Comedy by Harry Roy and Billy Cotton 


a hit is Irving Berlin’s Heat Wave. 

Some months ago the number started 
to catch on in town, bub owing to the pub- 
lishers exercising their rights and forbidding 
performance, so that the tune should not 
be stale if it were ever decided to present 
in England ‘As Thousands Cheer,” the 
American musical production from which. it 
comes, its career was temporarily suspended. 

Apparently any ideas of producing the 
show have now been abandoned, so with 
Not for all the rice in China, another song 
by Berlin from the same production, Heat 
Wave starts off once again, and this time 
officially, on the road to fortune. 

Most of the recording companies have 
coupled both the titles on the same disc, 
and they can be so obtained on : 

****Bruns. (01868)—by the Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Am.) (v’s respectively by 
Mildred Bailey and Male ‘rio) ; 

*Columbia (CB788)—respectively by 
Meyer Davis’ Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Charlotte Murray and Trio) and The 
Masqueraders (v by Harry Bentley) ; 

***Decca (F5202)—respectively by Joe 

Venuti’s Orch. (Am.) (v by Dolores 
Reade) and Henry King’s Orch. (Am.) 
(v by Joseph Sudy) ; 

****H.M.V. (B6524)—respectively by Sol 
K. Bright’s Hollywaiians (Am.) (v by 
Chorus) and Leo Reisman’s Orch. 
(Am.) (v by Clifton Webb) ; 

**Parlophone (R1920)—by Harry Roy’s 
Oreh. (v’s respectively by Harry Roy 
and Bill Currie) ; 

***Regal-Zono. (MR1423)— by Billy 
Cotton’s Band (v’s by Alan Breeze) ; 

**Sterno (1509)—by Teddy Joyce and 
His Music (v’s respectively by Teddy 
Joyce and Anne Howard) ; 


HE latest in songs with an original 
favour that looks like becoming 


but if you prefer it you can have Heat 
Wave on: 


*****Bruns. (01867—D.1.)—by The Dorsey 
Brothers’ Orch. (Am.)—with J can’t 
dance, I gotantsin my pants; and on 

***Winner (5678)—by Stanley Barnett’s 

Orch. (Am.) (v by Leslie Douglas)— 
with Two cigarettes in the dark. 

Not for all the rice in China is just a pretty 
melody and, as you are likely to be able to 
form a good idea of how the various artists 
will have treated a tune which offers little 
scope except to play it musically, it is 
on the performance of Heat Wave that I 
have allotted the stars and of which I propose 
mainly to tell you. 

Heat Wave belongs to the rumba family. 
With its catchy melody and amusing 
lyric about a young lady who, one is told, 

Started a heat wave 
By letting her seat wave, 

during her performances of that naughty 

dance, the Can-Can, it should certainly 

achieve the popularity expected of it. 

The true dance music enthusiasts—that 
is to say those who really appreciate the 
technique of the subject—will almost cer- 
tainly choose the Dorseys’ record. Another 
of those captivating little ments, re- 
miniscent of the delightful Old Man Harlem, 
even to the crushed drum roll breaks, is 


put over in that neat, amiable, swinging 
way that makes most Dorsey records so 
irresistible. But the version has no vocal 
refrain which, coupled with the fact that it 
verges on hot music, may tend to put 
some people off it. 

Those who feel this way about it should 
hear the Brunswick by the Casa Loma and 
the H.M.V. The former is a sample, 
suggestive at times of rumba rhythm, of 
the band’s usual finished playing with a 
nice bright swing and a good vocal. 

The H.M.V. is distinctly a novelty. The 
Hollywaiians (good name—eh?) feature 
Hawaiian instrumentation—mostly guitars. 
They start off with a vamp which has a 

nd rumba swing and I thought we might 
tom for a really brilliant record. Unfortun- 
ately, after the vamp the instrument chiefly 
responsible for the swing drops out and is 
not heard again until the last bar or so. 
Still, this is a really good record of its kind. 

The Decca is rather disappointing. It 
drags somewhat, and even the energy of 


CLASSIFICATION 


To support the brief reviews, which 
are as full as space will permit, classi- 
fication by stars is added. 

The stars refer less to the merit of 
the tune and mainly to thetreatment 
and performance. 

One star—generally weak ; 

Two stars—just pleasantly melo- 
dious ; 

Three stars—A more interesting 
arrangement, well interpreted ; 

Four stars—unusua.ly interesting 
orchestration, ski fully performed ; 

Five stars—an outstandingly fine 
arrangement, brilliantly interpreted. 


the gentleman who, with a tambourine, 
makes an apology for maraccas, doesn’t 
help to dispel the feeling that Venuti’s 
heart is not in “‘ commercial ” performances. 

The Regal is good straightforward stuff 
and develops a healthy kick in the last 
chorus. Harry Roy scores over it to the 
extent of keeping up the pep, aided by his 
usual bits of light comedy, all through, 
but on the whole he is a bit rough and ready 
and I think I prefer the clean rumba rhythm 
of the Winner even though the vocal is not 
too good. 

Teddy Joyce has a quasi-hot sort of 
arrangement which hardly helps to get the 
tune over in spite of the verve in the last 
chorus, and the Columbia... Well, the 
less said the better. Corny is almost too 
polite a word. 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

Well! Well !? Well !*?,* If it isn’t our old 
friend Ted ‘Sonny Boy ”’ Lewis with his 
Orchestra (Am.), and playing T'wo cigarettes 
in the dark (v by Ted L.) (01873 D.I.). *** to 
you, Ted. Glad to know the sun is still 
shee-i-ning on M-m-m-mammy. 

P.S.—How’s the hat? Hope you're 
wearing it to celebrate the issue of the first 
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Decca Incorporated records, of which yours 
is one. 


Going from the amusingly ridiculous to the 
sublim(at)e of sentiment, we come to 
Guy Lombardo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
bestowing their caresses on I saw stars (****) 
and Have a little dream on me (***) (v's by 
Carmen Lombardo (01872 D.I.), with neat 
guitar effects prominent in the latter. 


From the Victor to the Brunswick label 
have come Don Bestor and His Orchestra 
(Am.). They play two slow numbers, Wish 
me good luck, Kiss me good-bye (***) and 
Somewhere in your heart (***) (01884 D.I.) 
(v’s by Neil Buckley), and are even more 
cloying than Lombardo. Still, you may like 
the sort of thing. 


If so, try also Thank you for a lovely 
evening (***) by Ted Fio Rito and His 
Orchestra (_v by Ray Hendricks) (01869). 
This, like the two Bestors, is good of its 
kind. It’s the kind that gets me down. 

The other side of 01869 is King Kame- 
hameha (v by Fio Rito’s Debutantes) (***). 
Such a song could well have stood a livelier 
treatment, but I pay tribute to the suave 
efficiency of the orchestra. Perhaps if the 
song had been called (as our office boy said 
it was) King Camiknicks ... But even 
that’s likely to fall flat because, not being 
up in these feminine accoutrements, I’ve 
probably spelled it wrongly. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

How these dance bands do change around. 
Johnny Green and His Orchestra (Am.), 
recently on Decca, turn up this month on 
Columbia (CB794), with George Beuler from 
Leo Reisman’s Orchestra as their vocalist, 
playing T'wo cigarettes in the dark (***). 
Another case of murmuring sweet nothings 
in the moonlight, excepting that in this case 
the nothings are almost somethings. Mr. 
Green may use one-syllable words, but he 
speaks pleasantly and his vocabulary is 
reasonably interesting. 


Although it is labelled “‘ slow fox-trot,” 
neither the rather symphonic arrangement 
nor the playing of Rollin’ Home (**) 
by Geraldo’s Sweet Music (CB792) provide 
the best inspiration for the dancer, but the 
singing of Raymond Newell is not the only 
feature that makes it worth listening to. 

On the reverse The Masquerade s play 
Bud Flanagan’s Shadows on the p t (**) 
(v by Harry Bentley). 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
have recorded their broadcasting version of 
I bought myself a bottle of ink (***) (v by 
Len Berman) and Little church around the 
corner (**) (v by Trio) on CB790; Havre a 
little dream on me (**) on CB791; and on 
CB795 Let’s all got to a music hall (***). 
The refrains on CB791 and CB795 are sung 
by Dan Donovan. 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 

As stated elsewhere, Ambrose and His 
Orchestra have been transferred from the 
2s. 6d. Brunswick to this label. Though 
not yet to hand, the following titles are 
announced for release on November Ist: 
One night of love and T'wo hearts on a tree 
(F5223); Just a wearyin’ for you and I love 
you very much (F5224) ; and Tina and Then 
I'll be tired of you (F5225). 
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ainst. this we have what will probably 
be the last Decca records by Lew Stone and 
His Band, who a few days ago were signed 
up by Regal-Zonophone. 

On F5242, coupled with another new 
melody number, P.S. I love you (***), they 
give us what appears to be the best version of 
Two cigarettes in the dark (****). These are 
treated, as tunes of this type should be, 
without any attempt to be unduly clever, 
and get over on the band’s enlightened 
understanding of the dance idiom and all- 
round musical ability. 

A rather better opportunity for the band 
to produce its swing is found in the brighter 
number When it’s coming round to me (***) 
on F5245, on the reverse of which is When 
I told the village belle (**). Unfortunately 
the last mentioned is not the amusing song 
suggested by its title, nor is this version of 
it helped by the incessant use of chimes. 

All have refrains sung by Alan Kane, 
who has finally been selected from the num- 
ber of others tried out to take the place of 
Al Bowlly. 


How difficult it is to do the same thing 
a second time and equally well is proved by 
Roy Fox and His Band’s attempt in Aloma 
(**) (v by Denny Dennis and chorus) (F52211) 
to recapture the success of their Aloe 
Beloved. The treatment is the same, but 
the atmosphere, in spite of excellent work 
by Ivor Mairants on his guitar, is absent. 
The fault is not entirely the band’s. The 
tune lacks the necessary natural rhythm. 

The coupling is Carry me back to the lone 
prairie (**) (v by Denny Dennis), a new 
number by Carson Robison of the Wagon 
Wheels genre, but even more closely related 
to Wagon Wheels is Ole Faithful (***) 
(v by Syd Buekman) which the band couples 
on F5212 with a persuasive performance of 
the haunting melody I saw stars (***) 
(v by Syd Buckman), which Jack Hylton 
recently brought back from America. 

Soon (**), which Fox's band couples on 
F5213 with the melody Out in the cold 
again (***) (v by Denny Dennis), may be 
said to be an inevitable se uel to Little man, 
you've had a busy day. Peggy Dell’s singing 
has gone nasal, but otherwise a very musical 
record. Whatever one may feel about Roy 
Fox’s dance rhythm, all his records - have 
personality. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


The most interesting thing on paper about 
this supplement this month is the advent of 
Teddy Joyce and His Orchestra to help fill 
the vacancy caused by Ray Noble’s depar- 
ture to America, but whether it is so interest- 
ing on the wax is another matter. 

Obviously H.M.V. are hard put to it to 
find anyone to do what Ray Noble did, but 
I think many could have got nearer to it than 
Teddy Joyce has. 

It is, of course, unfair to look too critically 
at a band’s first records in an unfamiliar 
studio, and so we will pass over such little 
failings as lack of flexibility on the part of 
(it seems to me) string bass and drums, due, 
one must presume, to their recognition of 
the fact that the brass has a tendency to drag 
and hurry when it finds it has changed from 
a legato to an attacked passage. 

But one cannot on the same grounds gloss 
over the fact that there is just nothing about 
the band that makes it any better (or worse) 
than a dozen or so others. 


(Continued in middle of next column) 
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Show and Film Tunes 





More records about Miss Otis and “ Streamline”? numbers 
First dance band recordings of tunes from “ Yes, Madam?” 


Blackbirds of 1934 
Moon Glow (see p. 191 October). 
*Knight’s (Gaye) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Ruth Dalmar) (Winner W148) + 
***Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) 
(v by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 
01871). 
Lombardo’s typical tuneful music, with the 
advantage of being less cloying than usual. 
* * * 


Evensong 
Trela (waltz). 

**Wood’s (Scott) London Piano 
Accordeon Band (v by Cavan 
O’Connor) (Regal-Zono. MR1425). 

Less stressing of the strong beats by 
the bass would have softened the pedantic- 
ally Continental style of the rhythm, other- 
wise a good record for those who like 
accordeon combinations with Hawaiian 
guitar to add to the colour. 

Cavan O’Connor sings out in robust 
operatic mode and should please not only 
those who prefer this style of vocalising to 
crooning. 

* * 
Hi-Diddle Diddle ! 
Miss Otis Regrets (see p. 149 Sept.). 
****Jackson’s (Jack) Orch. (v by Alberta 
Hunter) (H.M.V. B6525—with T'wo 
cigarettes in the dark). 
*Lunceford’s (Jimmie) Orch. (Am. N.) 
(v) (D.I. Bruns. 01833—with Nana). 

**Roy’s (Harry) Band (v by Ivor Moreton, 
Bill Currie and Harry Roy) (Parlo. 
R1919—with J never slept a wink 
last night). 

***Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 830]— 
with Ole faithful). 

You will remember, from page 149 of our 

September number, that the “ point” of 


(Continued from previous column) 

The arrangements are not without skill, 
but they show a marked inclination to place 
too much importance (for numbers of this 
type) on featuring, for the sake of it, the 
rhythms, effects and quasi-hot ideas which 
have become the vogue of the moment. The 
tune is made a vehicle for the arranger to 
do his stuff, whereas he ought to be using his 
imagination and ability to presenting the 
true character of the tune, not a false (and 
over-elaborate) character which he devises 
for his own ends. 

Armed thus with these effusions on paper, 
what does the band proceed to do with them? 
The answer is that it plays them with reason- 
able “legitimate ’’ competence, but with 
little understanding of the easy, flowing 
swing and subtle idiom which are the essence 
of real dance music. 

The titles are The lights are low, the music 
is sweet (**) (v by Jack Plant) and Out in the 
cold again (**) (v by Eve Becke) on B6533, 
and on B6534 Everything has changed but 
you (**) (v by J. Messini) and Then I’ll be 
tired of you (**) (v by Jack Plant). 


The absence of Ray Noble has put a good 
deal of extra work in the way of Jack Jackson 


this song is, perhaps, less the sad fate which 
befell Miss Otis as the result of a nocturnal 
escapade, and more the dispassionate way in 
which it makes her imperturbable servant 
tell of the tragedy while offering Miss Otis’s 
apologies for being unable to keepa luncheon 
appointment. 

In the Lew Stone record (which is still the 
best), this second part of the point does not 
seem to have got over with some people, 


Owing to the 


LATE ARRIVAL 


of a number of records for this 
section, it has been impossible to do 
more than insert them (indicated f) 
with such information as is con- 
veyed by the stars. 

In some cases these insertions 
have made the previously written 
detailed criticisms of earlier arrivals 
appear contradictory and/or in- 
complete, in respect of which we 
ask the kind indulgence of our 
readers. 


and to make it more obvious both Wilbur 
and Jackson have hit upon the bright idea 
of introducing additional telephone con- 
versation dialogue and effects. Jackson’s 
performance scores by having a rather more 
skilful arrangement, put over with a bit 
more pep. 

Harry Roy gives the whole thing a red 
nose. Some may find it amusing : personally, 
I think it kills the number. 

The Brunswick is dealt with under “ Hot 
Dance Bands ”’ on page 226. 


(Continued on page 230, col. ii) 


and 'His"Orehestra, of whom I have no less 
than ,ten_records. 


All are of popular tunes of the moment, 
and while there may be nothing particularly 
startling about any of them, they are 
nevertheless nice all-round performances, 
exemplifying the consistently workmanlike 
way in which the band does its job. 


The best is Soon (****) (B6530) with 
vocal refrain by Miss Alberta Hunter, the 
coloured artist, who sings also in T'wo 
cigarettes in the dark (***) (B6525) and the 
waltz Where the mountains meet the sea 
(B6529). Peggy Cochrane is the vocalist in 
another waltz, Faith (***) (B6526) and New 
Moon (***) (B6527). Among the remaining 
titles are I bought myself a bottle of ink (***) 
(B6526), Gretchen (**) (B6529), and Ole 
Faithful (***) (B6530), all with vocal refrains 
by Fred Latham, the band’s regular singer, 
and Shadows on the p t (***) (v by Trio) 
on_B6527. 





Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
are rarities these days, but when we do get 
a record by them it is usually a good one. 
They have certainly played J saw stars (****) 
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(B6532) beautifully and the singing of Peggy 
Healey is an undoubted attraction. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy and His Orchestra’s comedy 
record for the month seems to be Three 
little fat girls (***) (R1938). Ivor Moreton 
as Annie, Harry Roy as Fanny and Bill 
Currie as Bula, the three fat girls who tried 
to get thin, must be great fun when seen 
in this number, and I feel we are missing 
a good deal when only able to hear them. 
Still, the record is by no means unamusing. 

Nevertheless, I preferred Say it (***) 
(R1939) and I never slept a wink last night 
(***) (R1919) (both v’s by Ivor Moreton). 
Both are brightly arranged, and although 
Harry Roy at least treats Say it with the 
respect one expects to find accorded to 
“Sweet Melody ” numbers, he nevertheless 
manages, as usual, to get behind it a rhythm 
which makes one feel like dancing. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Again this month I hand it to Alex Kraut, 
this time for a bright idea to ensure that 
Billy Cotton and His Band’s record of Let’s 
all go to the music hall (***) (v by Alan Breeze) 
(MR1424) should at least be different from 
the rest. He has dubbed in bits of old records 
by Marie Lloyd and Charlie Coborn, and if 
the result is ninety-nine instead of one hun- 
dred per cent. successful it is due to the 
technical difficulties which had to be over- 
come. 

It was a happy idea, too, to couple this 
with more comedy, a one-step entitled 
Whistle my love. Billy Cotton, aided again 
by the vocalisms of Alan Breeze, gets lots of 
fun into it, and I willingly award him **** 
for doing so. 

Billy Cotton’s other records include /sle of 
Capri and Ole Faithful on MR1426, and 
on MR1428 Spring don’t mean a thing to me 
and the waltz What good is the good in 
good-bye ? (first three v by Alan Breeze, fourth 
v by Chips Chippendall). These are all 
examples of competent playing and, without 
doing anything out of the ordinary, the band 
seems to get an atmosphere into its work 
which is, I think, worth *** at any time. 








REX (ls.) 
Heaps of honest-to-goodness straight 
melody put over with tone colours as florid 
_as one could imagine is the thing that strikes 
one first with Jack Payne and His Band’s 
Shadows on the pavement (***) (v by Billy 
Scott-Coomber) and /sle of Capri (**) (v by 
Ronnie Genarder) on 8288, and For all we 
know (**) and the waltz Where the mountains 
meet the sea (**) (both v by Seott-Coomber) 
on 8287. I pay due tribute to the musicianli- 
ness of the combination, but I find the going 
rather noisily flagrant and not exactly 

conducive to dance swing. 





STERNO (ls. 6d.) 

When a band broadcasts it has a chance to 
show all its sides. On a record it can only 
show one of them (at a time), and nine times 
out of ten it is for some inexplicable reason 
the dopier side. 

Still, among Charlie Kunz and His Orches- 
tra’s pedantically sedate offerings there is one 
that has some fun in it—a comedy waltz, 
I taught ker how to play (***) (1507). Harry 
Bentley makes no attempt to do other than 
sing quite straightforwardly, but his voice 
is clean and clear, and little bits of humour in 
the arrangement and the song do the rest. 
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(Continued from page 229) 


Yes Sir, I love your daughter. 
***Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v by Chips 
Chippendall) (Regal-Zono. MR1449). 
***Hall’s B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v by Dan 
Donovan) (Col. CB791—with Have 
a little dream on me). 


***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v by Harry Roy, 
Ivor Moreton and Bill Currie) (Parlo. 
R1939—with Say It) + 

Two samples of good straightforward 

dance music with little to choose between 
them. Billy Cotton would improve his 
records if he didn’t so often wait until the 
last chorus to develop his swing. 


* * * 


House of Connelly 
Carolina. 
**Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8302— 
with Faith) + 


* * * 


Hundred Per Cent. Pure 
Born to be kissed. 
*Selvin’s (Ben) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 

Howard Phillips) (Col. CB794—with 
Two cigarettes in the dark by Green’s 
(Johnny) Orch. (Am.) ). 

—but few will believe that kissing could 

be such a dull business. 


* * * 


Murder at the Vanities 
Ebony Rhapsody. 
*****Ellington’s (Duke) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Ivie Anderson) (H.M.V. B6528). 
See under “ Hot Dance Bands,” p. 225. 
* * * 


My Song for You 
My song for you (see p. 191 October). 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v by Chips 
Chippendall) (Regal-Zono. MR1450— 
with Judy). 
Spoliansky, the writer of Tell me to-night, 
gives us a new sentimental ballad. 
* * * 


Sadie McKee 
All I do is dream of you (see pp. 151 Sept. 
and 192 Oct.). 

***Payne’s (Jack) Band (v by Jack Payne) 
(Rex 8300—with A little church 
around the corner). 

The same recording was previously issued 

last month on 8260 coupled with Jil Wind. 


* * * 


She Loves Me Not 
Love in bloom (see p. 192 October), 
****Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) 
(v by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 
01871). 
Having given four stars last month to 
Paul Whiteman’s record of this song from 





Unless otherwise stated the comping are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this section 
under their respective titles. Where the coupling 
is not a show or film tune its title is given with 
that of the first side, and except where otherwise 
stated is by the same artists. 

The page number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the tune 
is made. here no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the title to be released. 
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Bing Crosby’s latest picture, I suppose 
I must do the same to this Lombardo disc 
if only for the suave polish of the per- 
formance. 

* * * 


Sing As We Go 
Just a catchy little tune. 
**Lipton’s (Sydney) Band (v by Harry 
Bentley) (Sterno 1500). 


Love (wonderful love) (waltz) (see p. 192 

October). 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Denny Dennis) 
(Decca F5214—with Carolina). 

**Lipton’s (Sydney) Band (v by Jack 
Plant) (Sterno 1500). 

***Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v by Harry 
Bentley) (Regal-Zono. MR1454). 


Sing as we go (6/8 one-step) (see p. 192 
October). 
***Hall’s B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v by Dan 
Donovan and Chorus) (Col. CB795— 
with Let’s all go to the music hall) + 
**Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v by Harry 
Bentley) (Regal Zono. MR1454). 
Ray Noble’s records mentioned last month 
still remain the best of Love and Sing as we go, 
though this new Regal runs his performance 
of the latter very close. I feel, however, 
that a slightly slower tempo would have 
been more suitable for what is really a good 
march tune, even though to bring it into 
the dance category it is so often labelled 
6/8 one-step. 
* * * 


Stingaree 


To-night is mine. 
**Knight’s (Gaye) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Ruth Dalmar) (Winner W148) + 
**Lewis’ (Ted) Orch. (Am.) (v by Ted 
Lewis) (Bruns. 01873 D-I—with Two 
cigarettes in the dark). 
More shades of Sonny Boy from Ted Lewis. 
* * * 


Streamline 


Kiss me, dear (see p. 192 October). 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v by Chips 
Chippendall) (Regal-Zono. MR1449). 
***Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans 
(v by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB793— 
introducing J will). 

Dancers will find the H.M.V. by Jack 
Jackson’s Orchestra, mentioned last month, 
the best record so far of Kiss me, dear, 
but those who want only to listen may 
prefer the softness and very finished playing 
of the Orpheans. 

The coupling— 

You turned your head (introducing Other 
people’s babies) (see p. 192 October). 

***Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans 

(v by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB793) 
—is, however, the better of the two sides. The 
arrangement is more interesting and the 
band plays with more swing without losing 
any of its musicianly polish. 


* * *” 


Student Tour 
New moon is over my shoulder (A). 
**Jones’ (Isham) Orch. (Am.) (v by Joe 
Martin) (H.M.V. B6531—with I’m 
in love by Johnson’s (Jerry) Orch.— 
Am.) f 


(Continued on page 235) 
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NELLIE WALLACE IS GREAT 
in “The Blasted Oak” 


Michael Hogan and Betty Balfour in extracts from their ‘My Old Dutch” 
film -.* Revels with Ravel’s Bolero” -. Charlie Kunz’s tenth piano 
medley, but Carroll and McGee's first is more original -.: St. Louis 





Streamline 

The portfolio of records from ‘‘ Stream- 
line” by the actual theatre artists arrived 
too late for review last month. They were 
made in Manchester in a great hurry and 
the recording suffers in consequence. We 
begin with a Selection conducted by Charles 
Prentice (DX616) followed by I Will, The 
First Waltz and Other People’s Babies 
(DX617), You Turned Your Head, Kiss 
Me, Dear and Speech Day (DX618) and 
Perseverance (DX619), all 48. each. Mr. 
Herbert’s lyrics will delight all who do not 
mind the hive of bees in his bonnet, and 
Perseverance is a triumph, especially in an 
age which no longer appreciates burlesque. 
Not only is Sullivan guyed to perfection, 
but so is Gilbert, even down to his jibes 
at middle-aged women. I could write a 
column on this, but must pass on to 
Florence Desmond, who on H.M.V. B8222 
(2s. 6d.) sings Kiss Me, Dear, a gentle dig 
at the vigilance over Hyde Park, and Be 
Yourself, which gives her an opportunity 
for mimicry. Lastly comes Vivian Ellis, 
the composer, in an exceedingly well 
arranged Piano Selection, backed by a full 
dress performance of The First Waltz 
(Columbia DB1448, 2s. 6d.). 


From Other Shows 


Columbia have also issued a_ portfolio 
of records from ‘ Yes, Madam?” On 
DX626 is the senea What are you going to do ? 
and Sitting beside o’ you, both sung by 
Binnie Hale and Bobby Howes; on DX627 
is Binnie Hale singing Dreaming a Dream 
and The Shakespearian Scene. On DX628 
comes Outside the Flat and The Cat Duet 
followed by The Burglary and Czecho- 
slovakian Love in which Vera Pearce is 
supreme. Finally on DX629 Miss Pearce 
reminds us that she is the girl the soldiers 
always leave behind; this record also 
contains “ Tick Tock,” Jf only you and I 
had met before, and the finale. Joseph 
Tunbridge conducts the Hippodrome Orches- 
tra throughout and ‘the records are all at 
4s. each. ; 

On Decca F5215 (1s. 6d.) is a happy 
selection from ‘“ Yes, Madam?” and I 
commend this without reservation. The 
singers are Anona Winn and Reginald 
Purdell and the orchestra is under Fred 
Hartley, who has raised many recent records 
above the level of mediocrity. His name 
appears many times in this review, and 
artists should feel lucky to have his assist- 
ance. If you have tears to shed, prepare to 
shed them when listening to Michael Hogan 
and Betty Balfour in selected { g 
from the film ‘‘My Old Dutch” (by _per- 
mission of Gainsborough Pictures (1928) 
Ltd.). I cannot praise this too highly ; here 
is genuine pathos without degenerating 
into bathos (Regal-Zonophone MR1437, 








Blues by Paul Robeson 


ls. 6d.). Billy Merrin and his Commanders, 
well known to Midland Regional listeners, 
give a bright selection from ‘‘ Wonder Bar ” 
on Sterno 1501 (1s. 6d.). Palais de Danse 
playing with a neat piano solo. 


Pag 


The Orchestra Mascotte play two waltzes 
—Starlit Sky by Waldteufel (his Opus 229 !) 
and Luna from the film “Castles in the 
Moon ”’ by Lincke. Here is variety indeed, 
with bells, guitars, accordeons, and even 
an organ, while no instrument holds the 
field for long (Parlophone R1926, 2s. 6d.). 
Victor Young, Musical Director of Bruns- 
wick, weighs in with Drigo’s Valse Bluette 
and a Waltz Selection from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” A large orchestra, and ingenious 
scoring, featuring Whiteman’s sub-tone 
clarinet (Brunswick 01858, 2s. 6d.). From 
Vienna there is Louis Katzman in Joyce’s 
A Thousand Kisses and Friml’s L’Amour, 
Toujours L’Amour, a straightforward per- 
formance suitable for garden parties, featuring 
accordeons and a rather noisy trumpet 
(Decca F5234, 1s. 6d.). More restrained is 
The Vienna Orchestra on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1430 (1s. 6d.) in Memories of Old Vienna, 
the usual Strauss mixture, with a gentleman 
singing Midnight in May. On Parlophone 
R1944, Miss Edith Lorand, one of the most 
charming ladies who has graced our music- 
hall stage, gives with her Viennese Orchestra 
a march by Kalman called Vivat Hungaria, 
backed by the Overture to Lehar’s Gypsy 
Love. Alfredo Campoli and his Salon 
Orchestra play a new number by Heykens 








Reviewed 


by 
ROGER WIMBUSH 


pletely lacking in a single idea, but the other 
side contains a charming rendering of 
Remembrance. This is quiet playing for a 
quiet moment (Decca F5235, 1s. 6d.). Pierre 
Fol reappears with his Quintette (presumably 
of ladies) with Schubert’s Serenade, and 
ditto by Widor, the distinguished French 
organist, now in his eightieth year (Sterno 
1514, 1s. 6d.). 

As a silken night-cap we have The Celebrity 
Trio with all their polish in Schubert’s 
Serenade and Godard’s Berceuse de Jocelyn 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1433, 1s. 6d.). 





Tangos 


Readers will find a number of records of 
Moonlight Kisses dotted about this review. 
It is played in tango time by Leslie Jeffries 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, with 
something less than his usual polish, but 
John Hendrik sings quite beautifully. The 
same applies to the reverse, the popular 
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Isle of Capri (Parlophone R1923, 2s. 6d.). 
More Moonlight Kisses come from Mantovani 
and his Tipica Orchestra, backed by a waltz 
called Prizioca. There are no vocals here, 
and the tango ends on the inevitable un- 
resolved chord, which is interesting because 
in two tangos recorded by the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro at Buenos Aires 
the chord is resolved in each case. This 
latter has Spanish vocals and is extremely 
loud. Mantovani is on Sterno 1503 (1s. 6d.), 
and the other on Odeon OT122 (2s. 6d.). 
The titles are Puerto Nuevo and Milonga. 
The present popularity of the tango is 
evidenced in two Tangoland selections, one 
by Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
on Sterno 1513 (1s. 6d.), which is full 
value for money; the other hails from 
Blackpool and is played by Larry Brennan 
and the Winter Garden Dance Band, with 
Reginald Dixon at the organ, but no vocal 
refrain, in contradiction of information to 
the contrary on the label (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1459, Is. 6d.). We close the section with 
two good performances by the Robert 
Renard Dance Orchestra on Parlophone 
R1945 (2s. 6d.) called Romanesca and 
Pachita. 


The Hawaiian cult continues unabated. 
The records of Sol Hoopii, its greatest 
exponent, are reviewed elsewhere by 
Mr. Jackson. Meanwhile here are The 
Hawaiian Serenaders in a straightforward 
performance of Hawaiian Nights and a 
comparatively rhythmic one of the popular 
Aloma, followed by the Kalua Hawaiian 
Players in a fox-trot by Hoopii called 
Don’t Stop Loving Me and King Kame- 
hameha, described as a Hula fox-trot, 
ingeniously played but badly sung (Decca 
F5191 and 5220, 1s. 6d. each). The Green 
Brothers’ Marimba Orchestra play the 
waltz Aloha Oe (‘Farewell to Thee”), 
written by the Princess Liliuokalani. Do not 
expect too much marimba ; mostly guitars 
and accordeons. The reverse contains the 
traditional Song of the Islands. This is the 
better side (Decca F5231, 1s. 6d.). On 
Rex 8303 (1s.) Roy Smeck’s Trio play most 
adeptly For all we know and The Prize 
Waltz, in both of which the vocal is by Paul 
Small (I recommend this); while Al Shaw 
and his Hawaiian Beachcombers play those 
two popular tunes Aloha, Beloved and 
Mauna Loa (Regal-Zonophone MR1460, 
1s. 6d.). 

Most people by now know what to expect 
from Troise and his Mandoliers, who play 
Moonlight Kisses and Love, For Ever I 
Adore You. An orgy of strumming with 
the usual accordeon background and full- 
throated vocals, presumably by Don Carlos 
(Rex 8290, 1s.). 


It is almost impossible these days to play 
any light instrumental record untainted 
by the accordeon. Of the actual accordeon 
bands, by far the brightest is that of Primo 
Seala, but then he includes a piano and 
other pleasant sounds which perhaps is not 
quite playing the game. Anyway his short 
selections from “Sing As We Go” and 
‘“* We’re Not Dressing ” can be recommended 
(Rex 8304, Is.). 

The same band gives us Remembrance and 
Love’s last word is spoken, in which there 
is a great deal of violin (Rex 8305, 1s.). 
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Billy Reid and his Accordeon Band have 
two records, one of a couple of marches, 
Chelsea Pensioners and The Aldershot Tattoo. 
These are cleverly played with that precision 
we have learned to expect; there is some 
talking through the music and the recording 
is on the loud side. The other record contains 
a tune called Where the Mountains Meet the 
Sea, the combined result of four writers, 
and T'wo Hearts in Waltz Time from the 
film of ‘‘ Evensong,” introducing a few bars 
from The Blue Danube and sung in a sur- 
prisingly masculine manner (Deeca F5204 
and 5194, Is. 6d. each). Mr. Reid having 
migrated to Decca, the direction of The 
London Piano-Accordeon Band has passed 
to George Scott Wood, who also plays the 
“Evensong” number as well as another 
song from the same film—Jrela, by Spolian- 
sky, whose music is filling most cinemas 
just now. Mr. Wood also allows other 
instruments, but the playing lacks the 
discipline of the Reid band (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1425, 1s. 6d.). The same band play 
on MR1447 My Senorita and Midnight in 
May, with guitars, and on 1448 Somewhere 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains by Box and 
Cox (!) and Give me this waltz. This is their 
best record—both at 2s. 6d. 

A newcomer in this field is Ben Reece 
and his Accordeon Band in two interesting 
records. First comes Love, W. ‘ul Love 
from ‘‘ Sing As We Go” and Aloma played 
quite rhythmically, followed by Rollin’ 
Home, of which more anon, and Carry Me 
Back to the Lone Prairie. All have vocals, 
that to Rollin’ Home being sufficiently 
good for special comment—the name 
“‘ Dawson ” came into my head as I listened 
—and in the last number we are taught the 
correct pronunciation of the word “ prairie.” 
This was written by Carson Robison, who 
turns up himself in a minute (Edison 
Bell 5680-1, 1s. 6d. each). 


There is another record by Van Phillips’ 
All-Star Orchestra, playing a composition 
of his own called Nicolette, with Leon 
Goossens playing the oboe, but the interest 
of this record lies on the reverse containing 
an arrangement by Mr. Phillips of Elgar’s 
Salut d@Amour for three oboes and a cor 
anglais. Mr. Christian Darnton in his 
interesting book on the orchestra (British- 
Continental Press, 2s. 6d.), commenting 
on the age-old primacy of the string family, 
goes on to point out that in Mozart’s day it 
was common to find eight oboes playing in 
unison, adding : ‘‘ What it can have sounded 
like is inconceivable to modern ears; for 
the oboe of all instruments is the most 
penetrating in tone.” This record is 
interesting ; hear it by all means (Columbia 
DB1440, 2s. 6d.). Up till now Rudy Starita 
has been a bitter disappointment, seldom 
giving us that playing in chords which puts 
Teddy Brown above every other xylo- 
phonist, but in his new record he does at 
least play something of genuine interest—a 
piece of his own called Over the Sticks. 
Despite its debt to a certain well-known bee, 
this shows an inventive mind, and the 
backing is a marimba solo of Red Norvo’s 
Dance of the Octopus, but it is only fair to 
point out that the composer’s own per- 
formance of this is available in the Bruns- 
wick catalogue. I recommend this record 
(Columbia DB1435, 2s. 6d.). Talking of 
octopi reminds me of The Mosquitos’ 
Parade, which now joins the Ants’ Antics 
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and The Cockchafers’ Funeral, and other 
tintinnabulations. Space forbids an amusing 
quotation on these fatuities and it only 
remains to say that these mosquitos are 
faithfully dealt with by Henry Hall and the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, backed by Whistling 
Rufus, on Columbia DB1441 (2s. 6d.). We 
now come to the fourth Classic in Cameo of 
the Debroy Somers Augmented Band, to 
wit Schubert’s B minor Symphony (yes, the 
“ Unfinished’). This will either horrify 
or delight, and all I can say is that the 
cutting is extremely skilful and the original 
instrumentation is maintained where possible 
(Columbia DX692, 4s.). People who like 
mouth-organs will be pleased to have a 
record by Borrah Minnevitch and his Mouth 
Organ Rascals playing The Ghost Walk and 
Harlem Blues on Decca F5182 (1s. 6d.). 
This is highly diverting and somewhat 
reminiscent of Walter Disney. Similarly, 
those who like roundabouts in their drawing- 
room will no doubt be entertained by the 
Petruschka Polka (this has nothing to do 
with Stravinsky) and Laughing Polka 
played by the Dallapé Harmonica Orchestra 
mit Xylophone solo (Parlophone R1943, 
2s. 6d.). 


Mantovani’s Concert Orchestra are heard 
in Gems from Famous Musical Comedies 
on Sterno 5023 (2s. 6d.). The playing is 
restrained and Mr. Mantovani has a good 
time on his fiddle. Three medleys come 
from Rex at ls. each; the ever popular 
Jack Payne plays a number of tunes broad- 
cast in what some people call the good old 
days on 8299; an added attraction to 
some is the fact that Mr. Payne himself 
introduces the numbers. On 8210 Bob and 
Alf Pearson sing a Medley of Beautiful 
Songs; apart from the dubious nature of 
the adjective, many will be disappointed 
that A Bachelor Gay should receive such 
summary treatment. However, those who 
like the tunes and the Pearsons will ob- 
viously like the record. The Selma Mouth 
Organ Band, conducted by Professor Sayles 
(Professor of mouth-organs ?), play a March 
Medley backed by Le Réve Passé. I hope 
your love of mouth-organs will surmount a 
natural suspicion at this performance of a 
great march. This is on 8311. To round 
off this little section comes Charlie Kunz’s 
Radio Medley of Famous Waltzes played 
by the Casani Club Orchestra (Sterno 1506, 
Is. 6d.). 


Bolero—oh, » oh! 

Ravel’s Bolero has been given a new 
lease of life through the film that has been 
built round it. Apart from the three 
recordings of the complete work it has been 
previously done in an abbreviated version 
by Jack Payne. It is said that the composer 
was so infuriated at a performance conducted 
by Toscanini that he had to leave the hall ; 
the reason given was the maestro’s quicken- 
ing of the speed (the same fault is found in 
Koussevitsky’s reading), and indeed the 
only point of this stunt is its unchanging 
time. I mention this because the new 
record by Harold Ramsay and his Rhythm 
Symphony, although on a single ten-inch 
record, is played in correct time, and I 
understand that this record has the com- 
poser’s approval (Decca F5236, Is. 6d.). 
This can hardly be said of a version by the 
Odeon Theatre Orchestra directed by the 
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redoubtable Mr. Walter, who squeezes the 
entire agony on to a single ten-inch side, 
played at incredible speed and ending with 
a passage entirely foreign to the work. 
But you must hear this record for the other 
side—a Cuban serenade called Speakeasy— 
which completely overcame my natural 
prejudice against such music. This is highly 
imaginative work, and I bring it to the 
notice of Mr. Sheldon, the present musical 
director of the Garrick Theatre! (Parlo- 
phone R1930, 2s. 6d.). Yet another version 
of the Bolero is given by Hal Kemp and his 
Orchestra on Decca F5189 (1s. 6d.). Many 
will think that this is really going too far, 
and I certainly hope that Monsieur Ravel’s 
royalties on this will sustain any artistic 
shock. This is again on a single ten-inch 
side ; the reverse is dealt with elsewhere. 

Jack Hylton returns after a long absence 
with a colossal performance of a medley 
of Sousa’s marches. As Mr. Toye so properly 
insists, Sousa is the American equivalent of 
Strauss, and as readers know, Hylton is at 
his best away from jazz, when he makes 
every military band look silly. This per- 
formance would blow you out of Bush House, 
but what a magnificent thing it is (Decca 
F5216, 1s. 6d.). 


Pianists 

Jack Wilson, who in September made 
perhaps the greatest piano record of the 
year, reappears on  Regal-Zonophone 
MR1446 (1s. 6d.) in a Modern Medley, which 
is not up to his previous standard, although 
his playing is still essentially pianistic, 
which is more than can be said of some. 

Cochrane, for instance, never seems 

to know what to do with a piano when she 
sees one, and throughout an incredibly dull 
selection of tunes on Rex 8298 (1s.) only 
increases my desire for her immediate 
return to the violin, and if possible for a 
recording of a Gershwin Prelude for that 
instrument, which Miss Cochrane broadcast 
some years ago. It cannot be insisted too 
strongly that the entertainment profession 
is too full for gate-crashing, and it is to be 
hoped that Miss Cochrane will at least 
stop short at recording her voice. What 
can one say of Alec Templeton? He is 
blind, he was heard recently at Bourne- 
mouth in. the Grieg Concerto, and last 
month he held up the show at the London 
Palladium. He has also been with Jack 
Hylton, and now he makes his recording 
debut in a medley of popular tunes. 
Naturally, I should like Mr. Templeton to 
make a success in the concert world, but 
if he decides to play jazz, he may well help 
to fill the gap left by Raie da Costa, for 
he has ideas. Vamping the piano is as easy 
as writing a simple fugue, or, if you like, the 
architect is as rare as the builder is common. 
Good luck, Mr. Templeton (H.M.V. B8221, 
2s. 6d.). An unusual record is that by 
Carroll Gibbons and John Green playing a 
two-piano arrangement of Molloy’s Ke 
Dance and the traditional T'erence’s Far 
to Kathleen, accompanied by “their boy 
friends.”’ This should be Bing and the 
same applies to Mr. and Mrs. Billy Mayerl’s 
duet on one piano of Marigold, Mr. Mayerl’s 
greatest achievement, and T'he Ace of Spades 
from his suite The Four Aces, a rather 
pretentious }iece of writing. Both records 
are Columbia, the Irish numbers being on 
DB1442 and the Mayerls on DB1445, both 
2s. 6d. 

Charlie Kunz records his tenth medley 
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on Sterno 1505 (ls. 6d.); the mixture 
as before with the soft pedal well in evidence. 
There is a piano duet by Eddie Carroll and 
Bobby McGee, who play seven numbers. This 
is a highly original record, but you must 
hear it before ordering it, just because the 
wn 5 somewhat novel (Parlophone R1941, 
28. +}. 


We find a spate of violinists this month, 
both old and new. This is a good thing, and 
may herald a respite from the neuroses 
which must result from an excess of grotes- 
query. Albert Sandler leads off with two 
trifles, Remembrance and the popular 
Grinzing, which, come to think of it, is a 
curious choice for fiddling. A second record 
contains the Meditation from ‘“‘ Tha‘s” by 
Massenet. When a certain lady, who shall 
be nameless, sang in this opera, we used 
to call it “Thighs.” Mr. Sandler brings 
out all the anguish of a penitent heart, but 
he ought to know by this time that Liszt’s 
Liebestraum is totally unsuited to the 
violin, If it cannot be sung (and it very 
rarely is) in its correct form, it should be 
played on the piano as authorised by the 
composer. These are on Columbia DB1428 
(2s. 6d.) and DX621 (4s.) respectively. 
Jack Byfield accompanies Remembrance 
and the Meditation, while in the Liebestraum 
he is joined by Mr. Samehtini, and in 
Grinzing by Mr. Reginald Kilbey, both 
cellists. The best record of the month in 
this section is by Alfredo Campoli in an 
unassuming performance of genuine fiddle 
music, Monti’s Czardas and Kreisler’s 
charming Schon Rosmarin. Sidney Crooke 
accompanies (Decca F5192, 1s. 6d.). Max 
Rosen is heard in Drdla’s Souvenir and 
Drigo’s Serenade on Brunswick 01841 
(2s. 6d.). The tone is dark and rather 
unusual. Piano accompaniments. Jean 
Marcu, a new name to me, plays an 
attractive piece called Regrets with an 
unnamed pianist, whose chief work lies in 
repeating a tiny phrase for most of the record. 
On the back Mr. Marcu gathers round him 
a small band and leads them in a raucous 
tango called Michaela (Edison Bell 5684, 
1s. 6d.). Lastly comes Heinz Huppertz, a 
capable player, in a disgustingly syrupy 
performance of the Intermezzo from 
“‘ Cavalleria ” and Yradier’s irritating Dove. 
Marcel Palotti accompanies at the organ, 
and there is a pianist, but I doubt whether 
you will hear much of him, I repeat, Mr. Hup- 
gt 4 a good violinist (Parlophone R1927, 
2s. +). 


_ Mr. Jackson assures me that Bing Crosby 
is no crooner, and indeed those who 
remember his early singing with Whiteman 
will agree, but Mr. Crosby is one of those 
performers about whom no words of mine 
would carry weight. Suffice it to say that 
here are two recordings, both with orchestral 
accompaniment. First on Brunswick 01885 
is Just A-Wearyin’ For You and I Love 
You Truly, both rather short measure, 
followed on 01849 by I’m Hummin’, I’m 
Whistlin’, I’m Singin’ and his signature 
tune Where the Blue of the Night, both with 
whistling, while the last tune should be 
familiar to most people. Both at 2s, 6d. 
Leslie Hutchinson at the piano has Isle of 
Capri, an unsuitable number, and With My 
Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming from the 
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film “Thank Your Stars,” in which he 
achieves a well-timed climax (Parlophone 
R1922, 2s. 6d.). From Hutch it is but a 
short step to Layton and Johnstone, who 
have three records: J Never Had a Chance 
(they’ve had it now) and The Prize Waltz 
on DB1437; Angel on the Loose and Two 
Cigarettes in the Dark, the former for 
atheists only, on DB1449 ; while on DB1444 
they give their greatest performance in 
Moonglow from ‘“‘ Blackbirds of 1934,” 
backed by Turner Layton singing Rollin’ 
Home quite exquisitely, All Columbias at 
2s. 6d. Their shadows, Bob and Alf Pearson, 
sing Love, Wonderful Love and Sing As We 
Go rather amateurishly on Rex 8308 (1s,). 
Reilly and Comfort give a straightforward 
performance of Little Valley in the Moun- 
tains, which will please those who just 
want the tune, backed with I'll String 
Along With You from “ Twenty Million 
Sweethearts’ (You may not be a-nangel, 
etc.). These are on Decca F5205 (1s. 6d.). 
By this time George Barclay must have his 
own following whom he will delight in 
Moonlight Kisses and I Love You Very 
Much, Madame, an untidy tune that 
sprawls badly. Plain crooning accompanied 
by Archie Alexander and the Prince’s 
Restaurant Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1443, 1s. 6d.). Morton Downey reappears 
in two familiar Irish songs—Mother Machree 
and A Little Bit of Heaven. This is for 
those who like Irish ballads crooned to a 
cinema organ accompaniment (Rex 8295, 
1s.). 

Mr. Downey is more in his element croon- 
ing T'wo Cigarettes in the Dark, while the 
reverse is filled with Dick Robertson in 
Somebody cares for you. This is on Rex 8307 
(1s.). Nick Lucas, described as the crooning 
troubadour, has Moonglow and Cavry me 
back to the lone prairie on Rex 8306 (1s.). The 
Street Singer, accompanying himself on 
the accordeon, is said to have so large a 
following that I simply note his latest 
record, Love in Bloom and Rollin’ Home 
on Decca F5209 (1s. 6d.). 





Whine, Women and Song 


The credit for this heading goes to the 
Editor; it is taken from his book Un- 
considered Trifles (Cassell). In this category 
we have Connie Boswell pleading Say Jt and 
A New Moon is Over My Shoulder on 
Brunswick 01865 (2s. 6d.), and Eve Becke 
in Soon and Fat Lil Feller Wid His 
Mammy’s Eyes, accompanied by Fred 
Hartley’s Quintet. Did space permit I 
would reprint the words of the former in 
full, but never mind, there remains the 
quintet (Decca F5239, 1s. 6d.). 

Ethel Waters explains why Miss Otis 
Regrets on Brunswick 01848 (2s. 6d.). 
This is backed with Moonglow, and Miss 
Waters is entirely a matter of temperament. 
I cannot advise. 

Pat Hyde (publicity’s darling) has the 
appalling Soon and What about me ? accom- 
panied by Edgar Jackson and his Orchestra. 
You may be interested in the accompani- 
ment, and I am indebted to Mr. Jackson for 
the following information: the pianist is 
Pat Dodd, and the guitar is played by Sam 
Gelsley, a young discovery. Freddie Gardner, 
believed to be the finest alto saxophonist 
in the country, is also heard ; he is the first 

rson to attempt a sub-tone effect on this 
instrument (Parlophone R1940, 2s. 64d.). 
You may also be entertained by the accom- 
paniment to a record by Binnie Barnes 





singing some jibberish called Inka Dinka Doo 
and Hotcha Razz Ma Tazz (Parlophone 
R1942, 2s. 6d.). 


Newcomers 

James Foran, an excellent tenor, is content 
at the moment with a couple of film hits 
from ‘‘ My Song For You ”—the title song 
and With All My Heart. A dangerous rival 
to Kiepura (H.M.V. B8220, 2s. 6d.). The 
same applies to Pat O’Brien in Aloma and 
Isle of Capri on Sterno 1486 (1s. 6d.). 

Harry Bentley, who sings for Charles 
Kunz, has three records containing S 
of the Pavement, I Never Had a Chance, 
Keep me in your dreams, and the Prize 
Waltz, his best number. These four titles 
are respectively on Sterno 1504 (1s, 6d.) 
and Regal-Zonophone MR1442 (ls. 6d.). 
Mr. Bentley for some reason best known to 
himself has also recorded the Prize Waltz on 
Sterno 1515 (1s. 6d.) backed with What good 
is the good in good-bye ?, being described here 
as the famous radio star. Another band 
vocalist is Billy Scott-Coomber, who is 
associated with Jack Payne. He sings My 
Song For You and Love in Bloom, the 
latter quite pleasantly. The voice is 
excessively nasal, but it is a voice (Rex 
8292, 1s.). My Song for You is also sung 
by Cavan O’Connor, another admirable 
tenor sometimes heard by wireless with 
Fred Hartley. He also sings a pleasant 
ballad called Faith on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1441 (1s. 6d.). Two records are by Eddie 
Garron, described as a tenor, but he does 
not sing here, he croons in excelsis. Moreover, 
his diction is really appalling, but that 
may be as well since the titles are the follow- 
ing: The ache of my heart, For all we know, 
Rollin’ Home and Yes sir, I love your 
daughter. The numbers are Sterno 1516-7, 
ls. 6d. each. Lastly in this group comes 
Gerry Fitzgerald, who has just joined 
Lew Stone. He croons J'ien I'll be Tired of 
You and I Love You Very Much, Madame 
on H.M.V. B8226 (23. 6d.). An orchestra 
accom panies. 


A Dinah Boom 

Four records of Dinah to add to the 
already large collection. The Four Aces, 
described as “‘ A Human Orchestra” and 
reminding one of the Mills Brothers chant 
it with a liberal dollop of scat on Decca 
F5198 (1s. 6d.), backed by Diga Diga Doo, 
which contains an admirable trombone 
imitation. Next come The Moderniques on 
Parlophone R1924 (2s. 6d.) with Someone 
Stole Gabriel’s Horn. This is milder, but with 
regard to the latter number my recent 
remarks concerning Lawd! You Made the 
Night Too Long apply equally here. Then 
we have Mr. and Mrs. Larry Gains, who 
divide a side between Dinah and When Day 
is Done, sung in German in its original 
version and called Madonna. On the back 
Mr. Gains is joined by his trainer Snowy 
Buckingham in J Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love, Baby. Mr. Gains concludes his 
performance with the remark : “I think we'll 
stick to the boxing game.” Do, by all means, 
and if you make another record, let it 
be about boxing. Piano accompaniments 
(Parlophone R1929, 2s. 6d.). 

Dinah is also introduced by The Star 
Serenaders on Decca F5206 (1s. 6d.). This is 
a street band discovered by Robert Tre- 
dinnick. Also on this record are Somebody 
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Stole My Gal, Some of These Days, and a 
tune by a member of the band—Back To 
My Waiting Arms. The playing is a strange 
mixture of Harry Roy, Louis Armstrong and 
Billy Reid. There is an _ ear-splitting 
trumpet. 

Three Shocks 

Paul Robeson in St. Lowis Blues and a 
new recording of Sonny Boy—yes, Sir! I 
do not know what the rhythm fans will 
say about the former, but Mr. Robeson’s 
admirers will be consoled with The Banjo 
Song on the reverse. There is, so far as I 
can discern, no banjo in the accompanying 
orchestra (H.M.V. B8219, 2s. 6d.) The guilty 
party in Sonny Boy is Master Joe Petersen, 
descri as The Wonder Boy Singer. 
Curiously enough and despite a cinema 
organ accompaniment, it is sung without 
sentimentality, almost as a patriotic song. 
The backing contains In the Valley of the 
Moon. Pronunciation wants looking to. 
(Rex 8296, 1s.) 

The third surprise is what I believe to be 
the first organ recording of Tiger Rag, 
played by Reginald Dixon at the Tower, 
Blackpool. This is a courageous effort 
carried out with more success than some 
might suppose. It should certainly go into 
the collection, but whether the rhythm fans 
will admit it, is another matter. The backing 
is Canadian Capers, which also wants a bit 
of doing on the organ. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1432, Is. 6d.) 





Greta Keller is back again to delight 
admirers of the foreign accent, always a 
passport to success in this country, of which 
our stage bears witness. There are three 
records. With My Eyes Wide Open I’m 
Dreaming with orchestra is just common- 
place, while Trust in Me with Fred Hartley’s 
Quintet is good because she does it in her 
own individual way (F5203). I Love You 
Very Much, Madame is also well presented, 
and Miss Keller does all she can with it, and 
the same applies to For All We Know on 
the back (F5217). The first is with orchestra 
and the second with the quintet. On F5193, 
Miss Keller scores a complete and absolute 
triumph of presentation. The song is Lamp- 
light, and the quintet assist materially in the 
achievement. I hope this record will be 
bought in thousands, for its popularity 
would do wonders in raising the lamentable 
standard of popular entertainment to-day. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to sing 
something original with a modicum of 
intelligence deserves our support. The 
backing is J Never Had a Chance, a ghastly 
contrast. All Deccas at Is. 6d. 


Hill Billies 


Here are two records for the faithful. 
The Hill Billies themselves in Bunk House 
Billy and The Last of the Texas Rangers 
(pathetic this) on Regal-Zonophone MR1439 
(1s. 6d.). Devotees of the Jew’s harp will be 
grateful for this, while Carson Robison and 
his Pioneers have Naw, I Don’t Want To be 
Rich (quaint humour) and Ain’t Ya Coming 
Out To-night? the old familiar tune, with a 
novelty accompaniment (Rex 8297, 1s.). 

Three Panachord records come into this 
section, and I can only recommend them 
to those who like hill billies. On 25643 
Ramblin’ Red Lowery sings Ramblin’ Red’s 
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Memphis Youdle and Cross-Eyed Sue. On 
25642 Frank Marvin has a slice of sentiment 
called Come back to the hills, and Gwyn 
Foster sings Down at the old man’s house, with 
an astounding harmonica accompaniment. 
Lastly, on 25641 Cliff Carlisle is Lonesome 
for Caroline, and also sings When it’s 
round-up time in Texas. All at 1s. 6d. each. 


When Mistinguett made her famous record 
for Parlophone concerning an unfortunate 
contretemps in the bathroom, she unwittingly 
anticipated the nudist cult, which has been 
carrying off a number of harmless old men. 
Mr. Robey has lately been enjoying himself 
at their expense, and here comes Gracie 
Fields in a magnificent piece of foolery 
called What Can You Give a Nudist on His 
Birthday? This is simply uproarious and 
will appeal to all but nitwits. The reverse is 
Isle of Capri—just plain sailing. (H.M.V. 
B8232, 2s. 6d.). The same number is sung 
by Leslie Holmes, who changes the sex and 
consequently a good deal of the patter. 
He also scores a distinct hit and backs it 
with a most catchy tune with commendably 
original words called I Bought Myself a 
Bottle of Ink, in which he has the assistance 
of an unnamed lady. (Rex 8293, 1s.) Orches- 
tral accompaniments in all cases. 


The return to vitality this month is led 
by Harry Claff, who, assisted by some stars 
of the past from the famous colony at Brins- 
worth, gives us the music-hall propaganda 
song Let’s All Go To the Music-hall. Mr. 
Claff also sings his two great numbers 
Wyomin’ and The Heart of the Sunset. 
This is all splendid stuff, and should help the 
cause. It is also the loudest record of the 
month (Decca F5200, 1s. 6d.). The first song 
is also given by Bobbie Comber on Rex 8294 
(1s.). Mr. Comber introduces several old 
favourites of past years and backs this with 
a song about a dog called Tiddlywinks. 
Recommended to harassed parents. A 
jovial record. Frank Crumit makes his 
debut on Decca with a re-recording of two 
songs that have long been favourites on 
another label—T'he Prune Song and Donald 
the Dub F5210 (1s. 6d.). Norman Long, 
one of the last of the entertainers at the 
piano and who began his career with one 
of the greatest songs of all time, replies to 
the Western Brothers in a song called The 
Council Schools are Good Enough for Me, 
and has some good nonsense in When I Get 
My Rag Out (_olumbia DB1447, 2s. 6d.). 

The Western Brothers themselves have 
recorded Play the game, you cads, with tilts 
at Miss Slade and Mrs. Baldwin’s hat, backed 
by a clever little song called After all that 
(Columbia DB1450, 2s. 6d.). Rustic humour 
comes from Leslie Sarony in Bashful Tom 
and I’m courtin’ Sairey Green by T. C. 
Sterndale-Bennett, of whom we _ could 
do with a great deal more on records. It is 
time he gave us his Mary Ann. Mr. Sarony’s 
number is Rex 8309 (1s.). 

Harry Hemsley, greatest of child imper- 
sonators, has a charming number called 
Curlywig, and pleads the case of small 
boys against their sisters in They All Blame 
Me (Regal-Zonophone, MR1438, Is. 6d.). 
But some gentlemen called Fred and Harry 
are just dull in Dreams and When the Old 
Dun Cow Caught Fire. It should be 
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pointed out that the Dun Cow is a public 
house and not an animal (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1436, 1s. 6d.). 

We are introduced to two pairs of duettists 
this month. First of all Billy Lockwood 
(a lady) and Gordon Whelan, who have a 
couple of quaintly amusing songs called 
Butcher Baker and Foolish Questions. 
They should be encouraged (Sterno 1518, 
ls. 6d.). The other pair are Walsh and 
Barker in Molly ain't built that way and 
Twenty years a chambermaid, which ought 
to be good but is not. These two are 
definitely for the smoke-room, and _ then 
only when the tobacco is bad. They should 
be discouraged (Regal-Zonophone 1445, 
1s. 6d.). Followers of the B.B.C. Music Hall 
Programmes will be glad to have a record 
of some old favourites sung by Bertha 
Willmott and Denis O’Neil, with a chorus 
and orchestra conducted by Stanford 
Robinson. I recommend this record (Regal- 
Zonophone 1435, 1s. 6d-)- 


For the Smoke-room 


Ronald Frankau is placed here because 
his admirers will expect to find him here, 
but really his new record is good enough 
for anybody, and I recommend it without 
reservation of any kind, especially as it 
contains some superb punning. Huntin’ 
and Shootin’ and Fishin’ is great and Way 
Out in the Blue will make you laugh without 
knowing quite why. (Parlophone R1910, 
2s. 6d.). 

Whereas Randolph Sutton is just ridiculous 
and badly over-recorded in Oh, Mother, 
Mother and Every Little Girl Likes That, 
which should be reserved for Hetty King, 
Mr. Frankau has Monty Crick at the piano, 
and Mr. Sutton has an orchestra. His 
number is Decca F5230 (1s. 6d.). 








Wallace. What a prospect! Miss Shields 
leads off with a welcome revival of Bur- 
lington Bertie from Bow, who you will 
remember always refused an_ invitation 
from royalty because of having had a 
banana with Lady Diana, coupled with 
The Army; its choice in lady friends. 
(Decca F5228, 1s. 6d.) Next comes Hetty 
King, whom I had the pleasure of welcoming 
in September. Piccadilly is just ordinary, 
but Love ’ Em and Leave’ Em Alone is colossal. 
Miss King is one of the few artists who can 
do this sort of thing without giving offence, 
and while crooners are with us, I believe that 
Miss King should have the material support 
of all those who want to see a measure of 
happy enjoyment in popular entertainment. 
The same applies to Nellie Wallace, who has 
made the greatest record of the month, 
and unless something untoward happens 
in December, this will be the greatest 
“‘ variety’ record of the year. The song 
is The Blasted Oak (a typically Wallace 
title), and the number is Decca F5227 
(1s. 6d.). A point about all these three 
records is the accompaniment, which provides 
the right atmosphere, so that the whole 
business suggests sauce and sawdust. 





From the Continent 

We finish this month, which has produced 
well over 200 titles (that looks like prosperity) 
with two charming records from a Con- 
tinental film called La Crise est Finite, an 
appropriate name in view of what I have 
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just said. On Decca PO5106, Wal-Berg 
and his Orchestra play a waltz called 
Without a Word and a march The Slump is 
Over. The first has a vocal by Danielle 
Darrieux, and in the march the is joined 
by Pierre Mingand. On P05107, Mlle. 
Darrieux sings the waltz accompanied by 
Wal-Berg and his Orchestra, and the two of 
them join forces in a fox-trot song called 
One Only Sees That in Paris, also with the 
orchestra. The whole performance is in 
French, and Mons. Mingand reminds us of 
Maurice Chevalier of the old days before he 
was spoilt. These records cost 23. 6d. each. 


At the Cinema 

It is quite evident that the honeyed 
sweetness of the cinema organ is losing its 
appeal, for only two records appear this 
month, and neither is representative, 
for which I for one am thankful. Marcel 
Palotti plays what Mr. Edwin Evans calls 
the O.M.G. Prelude of Rachmaninoff 
with bell effects and a general rattling of 
bones, backed by Moskowsky’s Serenata— 
a strange choice—on Parlophone R1928 
(28s. 6d.). The other record is by Sidney 
Torch playing at the Regal, Edmonton. 
There is no denying Mr. Torch’s ingenuity 
in giving a rhythmical performance of 
| Hate Myself, backed by a pleasant version 
of Love in Bloom from ‘‘ She Loves Me Not ” 
(Columbia DB1446, 2s. 6d.). 


Late Arrivals 


The Odeon Theatre Orchestra record 
Schubert’s By the Sea and Asleep in the Deep, 
both with what are described as “ vivid 
descriptive effects.” | Schubertians are 
warned to steer clear of this, but the record 
may amuse members of the Effects Depart- 
ment at Broadcasting House. (Parlophone 
R1936, 2s. 6d.) John Hendrik can be 
recommended in exquisite performances of 
Love in Bloom and Remembrance accom- 
panied by Leslie Jeffries and his Orchestra 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, on Parlo- 
phone R1935 (2s. 6d.). There is another 
record by the Old Choristers’ Club in Carry 
Me Back to the Lone Prairie and Little 
Valley in the Mountains. These may be 
clumsy, but the record gives the impression 
of a number of people enjoying themselves. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1440, Is. 6d.) 

Rocrer WimBusu. 
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(Continued from page 230) 


Two Hearts in Waltz-time 
Two hearts in waltz-time (waltz). 
**Reid’s (Billy) Accordeon Band (v by 
Brian Lawrence) (Decca F5194— 
with the waltz Where the mountains 


meet the sea). 
***Wood’s (Scott) London Piano 
Accordeon Band (v by Cavan 


O’Connor) (Regal-Zono. MR1425). 
Scott Wood has captured that inde- 
scribable something known as atmosphere, 
and to have done that is alone sufficient 
justification. 


* 
Yes, Madam? 
Dreaming a dream. 
Sitting beside o’ you. 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v's by Peggy Dell 
and Sid Buckman) (Decca F5196). 
**Masqueraders (Col. CB789). 


* * 
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****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly). 
Second side by Jackson’s (Jack) 
Orch. (v by Fred Latham) (H.M.V. 


B6520). 
****Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v’s by Harry 
Bentley) (Regal-Zono. MR1455). 
That something which enables Ray 
Noble to make weak tunes sound attractive 
and good ones even more captivating is 
again apparent in his record of the slow 
melody Dreaming a dream. It has character 
and interest from the start to the finish, and 
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one thing to be learnt from it is how few other 
dance bands realise the value of nuances. 
But it is not only on the Noble side that 
the record gets its four stars. Jack Jackson 
is musical, if not inspired, on the reverse, 
though I think most people will agree that 
the best of these four records of Sitting 
beside o’ you is the Regal. The arrangement 
is more interesting, the rhythm has more 
swing, and the whole thing is brighter. 
Scott Wood’s clever piano-playing is a feature 
of both sides. Ep@ar JACKSON. 
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The Month’s Most Popular Melodtes 


2. I'll string along with you. 
3. When you’ve got a little : 


springtime in your heart. 
4. Over my shoulder. 


1. Isle of Capri. 


5. Love in bloom. 


6. Sing as we go. 
: 7. Rolling Home. 
* 8. Ole Faithful. 
9. My song for you. 


(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales during the four weeks ended October 27th last. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 





Best sellers for the four weeks ended October 27th last : 


BRUNSWICK.— Love in bloom and Straight 
from the shoulder—Bing Crosby. (01850.) 
COLUMBIA.—Isle of Capri and Madonna 
mine—Geraldo and His Gaucho Tango 

Orchestra. (CB781.) 

DECCA.—Love in bloom and Straight from 
the shoulder—Lew Stone and His Band. 
(5158.) 

H.M.V.—Grinzing and Isle of Capri—Ray 
Noble and His Orchestra. (B6519.) 

PANACHORD.—Ivy-covered cabin and Old 
ladies’ home—Buddy Spencer Trio. (25638.) 

PARLOPHONE.—Medley (Intro. : Georgia 
on my mind, Heebie Jeebie, Rockin’ 
Chair, Sweet Sue, just you)—Harry Roy 
and His Tiger-Ragamuffins. (R1921.) (+) 
Schubert Serenade and Impatience (Thine 
is my heart)—Richard Tauber. (RO20260.) 
(t) 


REGAL-ZONO.—I never had a chance and 
Isle of Capri—George Barclay. (MR1353.) 


REX.—Isle of Capri and Little valley in the 
mountains—Primo Scala Accordion Band. 
(8252.) (t) 

Isle of Capri and Shadows on the pavement 
—Jack Payne and His Band. (8288.) (+) 


STERNO.— Kunz Medley No. 9 (intro. : 
Dreamy Devon, Isle of Capri, Lady of 
Spain, Life’s Desire, True, When a woman 
loves a man)—Charlie Kunz (piano solo). 
(1487.) (f) 

Isle of Capri and New Moon—Teddy 
Joyce and His Orchestra. (1492.) (+) 
WINNER (Edison Bell Black Label).— 


Easy come, go and I’ve had my 
moments — Paul Hamilton and His 
Orchestra. (W138.) 


(t) Exact figures not yet available. 


BROADCASTS 


*Tunes most frequently heard in the broadcast programmes were : 


Week ended Sat., Oct. 20th: 
i. 


Week ended Sat., Oct. 6th : 
1. 


Week ended Sat., Sept. 22nd : 


Soon. — ry a 1. Inever had a chance. 
I saw stars. ‘ sle of Capri. ° ‘ 
2.< Yes sir, I love your . Rollin’ Home. 2. Love in bloom 


daughter. 
I bought myself a bottle of 4. 
ink. 


Love in bloom. 
Out in the cold again. 

4.) Ole Faithful. : 
Rollin’ Home. . 
Two cigarettes in the dark. 
There was an old woman. 


Week ended Sat., Oct. 13th: 


I bought myself a bottle. 
With my eyes wide open. 
What are you going to do? 
As long as I live. 

I’ll string along with you. 
New Moon. 
Ole Faithful. 
Two cigarettes inthedark. 7, 
Two hearts on a tree. 


Week ended Sat., Sept. 29th : u 
1. Love in bloom. AN 1{ To string along with you. **- 


Aloma. 
For all we know. 
3.< I bought myself a bottle 
of ink. 
I hate myself. 


All I do is dream of you. 

I’ll string along with you. 

Over my shoulder. 

With my eyes wide open 
I’m dreaming. 


Love is a song. 


I’ll string along with you. Love in bloom. Do I love you ? 

9 J Isle of Capri. 3. Over my shoulder. Dreamy Serenade. 

“) Yes sir, I love your All I do is dream of you. Fresh as a daisy. 

daughter. Carolina. 12.4 Lazin’. 

5. Your mother’s son-in-law. 4.4 I hate myself. Little valley in the 
Do I love you? New Moon. mountains. 
For all we know. Two cigarettes in the dark. Two cigarettes in the dark. 

6 I bought myself a bottle Aloma. : 

: of ink. I never had a chance. *Titles broadcast less than 

Moon Glow. 9-9 Isle of Capri. five times during the week are 
Two cigarettes in the dark. Rollin’ Home. not mentioned in this list. 
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ROCHELLE SALT 


by P. WILSON 


‘“ 4 N_ electrical gramophone shown by Mr. Russell and 

Mr. Arthur Cotton (the inventor of the Three Muses) 
gave great volume and fidelity to records from loudspeakers 
functioning at any required distance from the gramophone, 
and as far as one could judge, entirely eliminated scratch. 
The bagpipes were particularly effective, and Stralia singing 
I wonder if love is a dream was loudly applauded. The price 
of this particular gramophone is 250 guineas, but the inventors 
declare that it can be made on the same system for commercial 
purposes at about 40 guineas.” 

This quotation is taken from the report of THE GRAMOPHONE’S 
Caxton Hall tests of 1925 (Vol. ITI, page 123). I was reminded 
of it one day last month when I met Mr. Russell in the 
company of Mr. A. L. Williams, President of the Brush 
Development Company of America, and learned that the basis 
of the pick-up and loudspeaker used in this early demonstration 
of electrical reproduction was Rochelle salt. What is perhaps 
more important is that it was Cotton and Russell’s early 
success that induced old Mr. Brush to establish a research 
laboratory in Cleveland, Ohio, to investigate the piezo-electric 
properties of Rochelle salt and the possibilities of its com- 
mercial development in sound-reproducing devices. The 
results we now have before us in the Brush pick-ups, micro- 
phones and loudspeakers, as well as several other fascinating 
instruments which are not so well known. 

The story of these researches, both the light-hearted 
pioneering of Cotton and the more exacting laboratory 
experiments carried out by Mr. Williams and his colleagues, 
is a most romantic one and I hope’ that some day they may be 
persuaded to publish it to the world. Not the least of the 
difficulties they had to overcome was to learn how to grow 
the crystals. Nowadays they are being grown a ton at a 
time. In the photograph on this page Mr. Williams, who by 
the way was formerly a submarine commander in the British 
Navy, is seen holding a single crystal of almost glass-like 
transparency. No, that is wrong ; the stuff is not transparent 
because of its refractive properties. Anyhow, the crystal was 
clear and seemingly flawless. 

Of course, only small pieces of crystal are used in the piezo- 
electric devices. These pieces are cut off the block by means of 
a band-saw and are finally ground down to the requisite shape 
on a face-plate. This grinding is the really delicate operation. 
Even the nature of the lubricating material is important, 
particularly in the matter of permanence of characteristics. 

The fact that Rochelle salt crystals have piezo-electric 
properties has been known for some 150 years. It was 
apparently discovered by Coulomb in 1780 that when the 
crystal is subjected to pressure, electric charges are formed on 
the opposite surfaces. Further work on the subject was done 
by Becquerel in 1833 and a very elaborate investigation was 
carried out by the Curies in the ’eighties. They showed, for 
example, that the electric potential generated is proportionate 
to the pressure (a very useful property in a sound reproducer : 
linearity is what we all search for!) and that Rochelle salt is 
about 1,000 times as sensitive as any other known material. 
Incidentally, it was the occurrence of irregular Rochelle salt 
crystals in some of the wine vats in France that started 
Pasteur on his famous researches. 

The application of the piezo-electric properties of Rochelle 
salt to commercial uses was no doubt hindered by two facts : 
first, that it is soluble in water and, therefore, would be 
affected in its raw state by atmospheric conditions ; and 
second, that it had a pronounced hysteresis effect, and thus 
began to tire after a period of strain, and was also subject to 


temperature changes. The first disability, in theory at any 
rate, is not a very important one : there are a number of ways 
of keeping water away, and of these the simple method of 
water-proofing and waxing has proved to be adequate when 
once a satisfactory technique was discovered. The second 
disability was much the more serious, and it is clearly to the 
method of dealing with it that the Brush Company have 
developed that the present successful applications are due. 
Put shortly, their discovery was that when two plates of 
crystal are cemented together in a suitable manner, one plate 
will expand and the other contract on application of a voltage. 

In one form the pair of plates, or “‘ bimorph ”’ as it is now 
called, can be made sensitive to pressure and insensitive to 
mechanical vibration; this form is obviously suitable for the 
construction of a shock-proof microphone. In the obverse 
form the bimorph is sensitive to mechanical vibration and 
insensitive to pressure, and this, of course, is suitable for 
pick-ups, loudspeaker drivers, or vibration detectors. In 
both forms it is found that the hysteresis effects have almost 
entirely disappeared, while the temperature effects have been 
made negligible within the range —32°F. to 120° F. 

Once the bimorph construction had been discovered, the 
main obstacles in the way of commercial application were 
well on the way towards being removed. The rest were only 
technical problems of manufacture which could be solved by 
careful experiment. They have been solved, at any rate in 
essentials, and for the first time we now have opened up to 
us the possibility of direct conversion of mechanical vibration 
or of sound pressure to electrical voltages ; and this in such a 





A Rochelle Salt Crystal and its grower 
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sensitive fashion that relatively large outputs can be obtained 











with such tiny masses of crystal that inertia effects, and the 
mechanical resonances which are associated with them, become 
negligible within the range with which we are concerned in 
acoustics. A laboratory microphone has already been 
developed in which the mechanical resonance is calculated to 
be at about 36,000 cycles. I say calculated advisedly, because 
there is no known method of calibration which extends so high 
in the scale. As a check on the calculation, however, a crystal 
sound-source has been made, calculated to peak at 100,000 
cycles, so that the output may be assumed to be reasonably 
uniform up to about 40,000 cycles ; and the measurement of 
the behaviour of the microphone in front of this sound source 
has tended to confirm the original calculation. 


It has been fairly well established, in addition, that the 
characteristic is flat and without peaks up to a frequency of 
15,000 cycles, with a rise of half a decibel (an amount which is 
well below appreciation by the human ear) at the normal 
limit of audibility, 16,000 cycles. For practical purposes, 
therefore, this microphone can reasonably be claimed to be 
perfect—at all events so far as our present knowledge of what 
perfection means allows us to judge. Commercial microphones 
are being produced with no more than a 4 db. rise at 12,000 
cycles; and it should be noted that this departure from 
absolute linearity is in the right direction, for it is the easiest 
thing in the whole business of sound reproduction to attenuate 
high notes. 

As regard pick-ups, the standard unit is by now well known 
to our readers. I think I may claim to know as much as 
most people about pick-ups of all kinds, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is the most remarkable pick-up, 
with one exception, that has yet passed through my hands. 
My own specially adjusted Meltrope pick-ups give a better 
quality, I have no doubt, but the output is much smaller. 
Curiously enough, both types have one virtue which is very 
patent on comparison with most pick-ups, and that is a 
freedom from amplitude distortion in the bass region. As a 
rule the bass end of the response curve of a pick-up bears very 
little relation to the actual performance on an ordinary 
record, whereas both the Brush and the Meltrope do actually 
give the bass the response curves show. The Brush, by 
the way, gives a distinctly improved performance in a new form 
which I understand will shortly be available: both needle 
chatter (small as it was) and mechanical resonance effects 
have been considerably reduced. 


Now for the exception I referred to above. This was a 
laboratory model of a new crystal pick-up which Mr. Williams 
brought overwithhim. I am quite clear that this is the finest 
pick-up I have ever listened to, and fortunately I was one 
of the few people privileged to test it before he inadvertently 
sat upon it in an Underground railway carriage. It is definitely 
too good for our present-day records, which fact, together with 
some other technical considerations, makes commercial pro- 
duction unlikely for some considerable time. In this experi- 
mental model a permanent sapphire stylus is used and the 
total effective mass of the moving parts is about 2 grains. All 
our ordinary conceptions of mass relations are at once removed 
from the picture. A light carrying arm can be used, the 
pressure on the record need not exceed a fraction of an ounce, 
and record wear becomes negligible. The mechanical resonance 
of the crystal was at 12,000 cycles, so that there would be a 
slightly rising characteristic from 5,000 cycles upwards. 
Below that frequency, Mr. Williams told me, the response 
was flat. The quality completely satisfied my fastidious 
tastes, particularly in the matter of “ attack.’”’ Even the 
surface noise was different, being very high pitched, almost 
whistly. As I have said, we are not likely to see commercial 
samples for some time ; but I am thankful to have had a 
foretaste of the-treat in store. 

Now I am afraid that in my enthusiasm I have left myself 
very little space in which to talk about the Brush loudspeakers. 
I expect to have a good deal to say about them in the near 
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Mr. Williams exhibits his public address battery 


future. I have been experimenting quite a lot recently with 
two of the “‘ Tweeter ”’ types, and with such good effect that 
I have enjoyed once more the early thrills of discovery. One 
type is the small Electrophone horn which has a frequency 
response from 3,000 cycles to 16,000 cycles ; it was described 
in detail by Ballantyne in an Institute of Radio Engineers 
paper some months ago. 

One of my American correspondents was not altogether 
satisfied with Ballantyne’s demonstration, but I am certain 
he would be with mine, using a simple but effective balancing 
circuit. Then I have on test a new 4 in. cone tweeter unit 
which seems to be more efficient, curiously enough, than the 
horn and has a frequency range from about 2,000 cycles to 
8,000 cycles ; here again the balancing circuit is particularly 
effective. One other point of difference between the two 
should be mentioned : the horn unit costs over £9, whereas the 
cone unit is now being made by R. A. Rothermel Ltd., the 
Brush licensees in this country, for £1 only. Anyone 
who has a moving-coil speaker which is effective in the bass 
could hardly do better than get one of these cone tweeters 
to take care of the treble; and if the moving coil is not 
particularly effective in the bass the balancing circuit will in 
itself make it more so ; and if that is not enough the addition 
of a little plasticine inside the cone at the junction of the 
coil former with the cone will carry on the good work. 


I am afraid I must hold over the description of the circuit 
until next month. In the meantime, the photograph of Mr. 
Williams with the battery of crystal speakers shows two of 
the tweeter cones. The other six are for obtaining a good 
bass response (with the assistance again of a special input 
circuit) and they certainly achieve their object with remarkable 
efficiency and without excessive mechanical motion. 





For use at his home Mr. Christopher Stone 
bought a 
GODFREY RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 





Give yourself a similar trouble-free treat 


F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. S.cieues ans 














The B.S.R. Radiogram, 


Model «V.S.8” Price 85 guineas 


Specification. 
Signal H.F. Stage: Mazda VP1 Valve. 
Oscillator and First Detector: Mazda AC/TP Valve. 
Two I.F. Stages: Mada VP1 Valves. 
Second Detector and First L.F.: Mazda AC/HL/DDD Valve. 
Second L.F. Stage: Ma-da AC/P Valve. 
Power Stage: Ma:da PP5/400 Valve. 
Power Output: 6 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier: Mazda U U120/500 Valve. 
L.F. Couplings: Resistance-Capacity. : 
Loudspeakers: Electro-Magnet M.C. and Moving Coil Horn 
Unit 


Pick-up: Piezo- Electric Crystal. 

Speaker Couplings: Transformers. 

Wave-range : 190-570 and 800-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range: 190-250 A.C., 50-60 Cycles. 

Automatic Record Changer, Tone Control, Q.A.V.C., 
Continuously Variable Selectivity Control, and Provision for 
Auxiliary Speakers, 

When one sets out to pass judgment on a piece of reproducing 
apparatus it is often a matter of considerable difficulty to 
decide what standard one should take. Many people, no doubt, 
would decide at once: the highest standard that you know. 
But clearly they would be wrong: we may think that the 
Austin Seven is a good little car, but we should not for that 
reason set about to compare it with a Rolls-Royce. The 
purpose and price of the product must also be determining 
factors. 

Happily we were in no such difficulty when we were asked 
to test the B.S.R. radiogram. It sets out to be an instrument 
of high grade, not to say high fidelity—a most questionable 
and question-begging term ; and its price, though relatively 
low for an instrument of that calibre, is certainly in the de 
luxe class. We were clear that we must compare the repro- 
duction with the high- 
est standard that we 
conveniently could. 

On all tests the 
B.S.R. came out with 
flying colours. It is a 
first-class local station 
receiver, and so far as 
we are able to judge 
from memory, it is 
second to none as a 
record player. For 
special reasons we have 
not had sufficient 
opportunity to test its 
behaviour on foreign 
transmissions, but its 
general design and its 
flexibility make us 
completely confident 
that it will be just as 
effective in that 
respect. 

This flexibility is one 
of the most delightful 
points about it. The 
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performance can be readily adjusted to suit any conditions 
of reception or any type of record. There is not only a tone 
control of exceptionally wide range ; in addition there is a 
push-pull switch control which enables the range of high 
notes, as distinct from their strengths, to be extended to as 
wide a band as any modern transmission, even from local 
Further, the relative strengths of the 


stations, may call for. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


high notes may be increased by adjusting the balance between 
the moving-coil speaker and the horn “ tweeter,’ also driven 


by a moving-coil, inside the cabinet. For our part we found 
that the standard, mid-point, setting for the tweeter was 
quite adequate for home conditions, though we can conceive 
that the maximum high-note setting might be useful in a 
large hall. The important point to notice is that, whatever 
conditions are likely to be demanded, either now or in the 
near future, this instrument has been designed to meet them. 

Another interesting feature is, that whatever the setting of 
the controls and whatever the personal tastes of the listener, 
there is never anything positively objectionable. One person 
may object to bass boom ; he will not find it. Another may 
like a relatively strong bass but be made uncomfortable by 
treble stridencies ; he may rest secure. This means that the 
frequency response is particularly smooth and devoid of peaks ; 
and it also means that any reasonable personal standard of 
reproduction can be met. 

It is not proposed in this report to enter into many technical 
details. One or two features, however, are significant of the 
thought that has been put into the design and should perhaps 
be recorded. The use of a “tweeter’’ has already been 
mentioned. Dual speakers have become a commonplace 
in the past few years, but they have usually been more effective 
on paper than in situ. The arrangement used in the B.S.R. 
is particularly effective: the principal speaker really does 
produce a good clean bass, and the tweeter goes really high 
in the treble, and the region of overlap, when the balance is 
suitably adjusted, appears to be properly cared for. 

On the gramophone side a Garrard automatic record- 
changer is installed, but the pick-up head is the Rothermel- 
Brush piezo unit, and here again the quality is markedly 
improved. On radio a visual tuning device in the form of a 
meter is employed and is both clear and neat. Finally, the 
Mazda triple-diode triode is used in the second detector position 
with the result that the operation of tuning is made quite 
noiseless in between stations; some people call the effect 
Quiescent Automatic Volume Control, but the Americans have 
a much more descriptive and picturesque term: Squelch. 
Hitherto we have been doubtful of the effect of squelching 
upon quality ; this circuit, at any rate, seems above reproach 
in that respect. 

Altogether a most impressive and exhilarating instrument. 


The British Capehart Record Changer 
Price 15 guineas 
This is one of the most ingenious record-changing units we 
have ever seen. The ingenuity does not lie particularly in 
what it does—although in this respect it is unique—but in 
the means used to achieve the result. 


Just consider for a moment that twelve records can be 
placed in the magazine, the mechanism set in motion, where- 
upon each disc will be transferred to the turntable in turn, 
one side played, replaced in the magazine in such a way that 
the reverse side is ready to be played after the first sequence 
of sides has been traversed by the pick-up. Thus, in all, the 
pick-up will play through twenty-four sides without further 
attention and, be it noted, it matters not whether the magazine 
is loaded with 10 or 12-inch discs or whether they are mixed. 
In addition to playing any predetermined sequence, any side 
can be rejected without affecting the sequence of the reverse 
sides. 

The intriguing feature of the unit, however, is that all this 
is accomplished without the use of a single gear (apart from 
a dog clutch) in the auto-mechanism ; the sequence of opera- 
tions is carried out simply and effectively by a system of cams 
and levers. Moreover, fickle springs in key positions are 
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eliminated and in this way chances of failure are considerably 
minimised. The chief significance of this is that every 
mechanical action is a positive one. 

In our playing tests, which have extended over the past 
month, the only time when the mechanism failed to function 
properly was when a warped disc was inadvertently placed 
amongst the pile. The transference of this particular record 
to the turntable caused a momentary stoppage in the cycle 
of operations. 








The Capehart Robot 
We are not quite happy, however, about the beginning of 


the rejection movement, As the record is raised from the 
turntable the needle sometimes remains in contact with 
the groove for a very short period, and this gives the impression 
that the needle point actually arrests the momentum of the 
dise after it has left the turntable. This is apt to create the 
rather unpleasant feeling that at this stage pressure between 
needle and disc is excessive. This is really not the case, 
but it would be better for one’s peace of mind if the needle 
were lifted clear before the record is removed from the turn- 
table. 

The motor behaved splendidly throughout, not a sign of 
hunting or wavering, a strikingly small amount of mechanical 
noise, and above all no parasitic interference either magnetic 
or electrostatic. 


We took measurements of the voltage output of the pick-up 
at various frequencies, using H.M.V. constant frequency records 
and Pyramid Radiogram needles; the results are tabulated 
below. As will be seen there is a gradual rise in response 
from about 2,500 cycles right down to 50 cycles, at which 
frequency tracking became uncertain, the reading here being 
obtained with a slight pressure added to the needle point. 

Frequency. Voltage Output. 

5,600 05 
5,140 
4,850 
4,450 
4,140 
3,540 
3,015 
2,512 
2,075 
1,788 
1,579 
1,362 
1,035 
993 
893 
733 
526 
445 
340 
261 
205 
150 
104 
79 

52-4 


There are no really obtrusive peaks ; even that round about 
3,000-3,500 cycles is not acute and would be still further 
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flattened by a resistance shunted across the pick-up. A potentio- 
meter value of about 250,000 ohms seems to be quite suitable ; 
then there is but little trace of peakiness and a more open 
quality is manifest. The treble is clean without being keen, 
even to the verge of “‘tightness’’ at times, the middle register 
is firm and the bass not too ponderous. In all types of music, 
detail and attack are excellent. Needle buzz, however, is 
somewhat prominent. 

Mechanically, the unit is very robust and looks as though it 
will withstand any amount of rough usage ; at times we were 
far from gentle in our handling and still it functioned exactly 
as the designers intended. 


The G.E.C. Radiogram Superhet A.V.C.5 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer : Osram X30 (Heptode) Valve. 
I.F, Amplifier : Osram W30 Valve. 
Diode Detector and First L.F.: Osram DH30 Valve. 
Power Stage : Osram N30 Valve. 
Rectifier: Osram MU14 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling: Resistance-Capacity. 
Loudspeaker : Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling : Transformer. 
Wave-range : 200-500 and 900-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range: 200-250 ; 40-60 Cycles. 
Power Output : 3 Watts (approz.). 
Total Consumption : 100 Watts. 
Motor: Magnet Induction Disc. 
Pick-up: G.E.C. 
A.V.C., Sensitivity and Tone Controls, Internal Aerial, and 
Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 


Price 22 guineas 


There are many features of interest about this radio- 
gramophone, but the two with which every potential purchaser 
is primarily concerned are performance and price. The latter 
is low and the former relatively high. 

By performance we include ability to receive and separate 
radio transmissions and, of course, the general quality of 
reproduction on both radio and records. Although the 
selectivity is of a very high order for this type of circuit 
arrangement, there is no excessive cutting of high notes ; 
perhaps the pentode characteristics have a compensating 
effect here, for on radio the full brilliance setting of the tone 
control is tolerable, but about three-quarters of the way 
towards this position seems to us to be the most satisfactory 
compromise when playing records. 

In general, the instrument has a full-blooded, virile tone ; 
there is plenty of breadth and depth with some tendency 


towards indefiniteness 
in the lower middle 
register when _ repro- 


ducing heavily scored 
orchestrals, but which 
accentuation, however, 
seems to fill out solo 
piano items to a nicety. 

Few people will have 
any cause to complain 
of the instrument’s 
sensitivity or selec- 
tivity ; the majority 
of the sixty-odd sta- 
tions engraved by 
name and by wave- 
length on the illumin- 
ated dial are receivable 
here in Soho Square. 
With the internal aerial, 
which, by the way, is 
fitted to the back of 
the cabinet, adequate 
local station reception 
and fair volume from one or two high-power Continentals is poss- 
ible. The automatic volume control maintains an almost con- 
stant output and of course obviates any chances of blasting when 
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few and not really disturbing. 


On the manual and constructional side, it is interesting to 
note that Osram Universal valves with their 13-volt, 3-amp. 
filaments wired in parallel are used, while the tuning dial 
is illuminated in two colours. It is not the sort of indicator 
which gives the correct tuning point of a given station by 
signal variation of anode current ; it is simply a novel method 
of tuning scale illumination. When the wave-change switch 
is set to the medium range, there is a green patch of light 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 








passing through the local station with the set in its most 
sensitive condition. Effective precautions have been taken in 
the cathode circuit of the frequency-changer valve to minimise 
second-channel interference ; the tell-tale whistles are very 
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which is cut by a white line to indicate the tuning point ; 
switching over to long waves automatically illuminates the 
long-wave scale by a similar red patch of light. In each case, 
the light travels with the rotation of the tuning control. This, 
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the combined tone control and mains switch and the sensitivity 


cabinet front. 


control, which varies the bias to the X30 and the W30 valves, 
are located beside the motor board. 
controls the input to the output stage and is placed on the 


The volume control 


A very useful control, and it is one we should like to see 
fitted to every type of instrument, receiver or radio-gramo- 
phone, is the switch for disconrecting the parent speaker 
when it is desired to use an extension speaker. 


NEW E.M.I. BATTERY RECEIVERS 


HOSE two well-known radio-gramo- 

phones—the H.M.V. 540 and the 
Marconiphone Lucerne Special, model 
286—have recently been modified, 
both in specification and price. The 
circuit alterations consist of the 
incorporation of delayed automatic 
volume control coupled with an 
inter-station noise suppressor which is 
variable by a manual control and can 
be switched out of circuit if required. 

This does not mean that the original 
models will be deleted, they will be 
available as before at 20 guineas each 
and the new Q.A.V.C. models being 
22 guineas each. 

Both Marconiphone and H.M.V. 
have augmented their range of 
receivers by the introduction of a new 
four-valve battery-operated receiver. 
Each include A.V.C., a Q.P.P. output 
stage capable of delivering about 
1} watts A.C. to a permanent magnet 
speaker, and pick-up sockets. One 
important point is that the average 
H.T. consumption is relatively low— 
about 9 ma. when not tuned in to a 
station. The price has been fixed at 
11 guineas. 


The “Cascade” Gramophone 

It is fairly well known that judicious 
adjustment of the pressure between 
a needle and a record can effect an 
improvement on the reproduction and 
can also minimise fibre needle point 
breakdowns on heavily recorded discs. 

To enable the users of Cascade 
gramophones to vary the weight on 
the needle point, W. J. Bond & Sons, 
the makers, have evolved a rather 
neat weight adjuster which is clamped 
to the fore part of the tone-arm. 
It consists simply of a lignum-vite 
split collar to which is fixed a flat 
rubber damped steel blade which is 





so arranged that a flat-sided wooden 
tone-arm extension piece, on which 
the sound-box is fixed, rests on the 
end of the blade when the sound-box 
is in the playing position. Thus by 
rotating slightly the split collar on the 
tone-arm a nice variation in needle 
point pressure on the record can be 
obtained. The device is simple and 
effective. 


B.T.H. Gramophone Motors 


The question of motive power for a 
gramophone, either acoustic or elec- 
tric, is one that must have careful con- 
sideration. Even a slight variation in 
speed is sufficient to ruin the enjoy- 
ment of any recording and makes itself 
known, even though the record is 
not a swinger, by variation in pitch. 
If the motor momentarily slows down, 
the pitch lowers ; if the speed increases, 
a relative higher pitch is manifest. 
This fault is in many cases attribut- 
able to faulty governing; either the 
governor pad has worn or become 
hard or the governor itself is not 
accurately balanced or the governor 
spindle itself has gone out of adjust- 
ment. 

One virtue of the new B.T.H. 
synchronous motor—the Truspeed 
A.C. model—is that the speed is 
governed by the periodicity of the 
mains and requires no governor 
mechanism. Thus chances of varia- 
tion in speed due to mechanical faults 
are reduced. Moreover, one never has 
to trouble about readjusting the 
speed from time to time, since it is 
very unlikely that the mains frequency 
will vary to such an extent as to have 
a noticeable effect on the motor. It is 
designed to revolve at 78 r.p.meand, 
so far as we are aware, is the only 
synchronous motor which is fitted 
with an automatic starting device. 





(Normally, motors of this type have 
to be started by giving the turntable 
a flick with the hand.) The price of 
the Truspeed is £2 9s. 6d. 

The other motors in the B.T.H. 
range are the Truspeed D.C. and the 
Universal, which cost £3 7s. 6d. and 
£4 19s. 6d. respectively. The former 
was primarily designed for D.C. 
circuits, but it can be used on 40-50 
cycle A.C. mains. The latter is a more 
powerful universal motor, but in both 
models care has been taken to provide 
uniform speed and freedom from both 
mechanical and electrical noises. 


J. & M. Reproducers 

The fusion of Jagger & Millington, 
hitherto the sole manufacturers of 
J.& M.speakers, with a Bradford firm 
is responsible for a re-registration of 
name. In future the speakers will be 
made by “J. & M. Reproducers” at 
Leeds Road, Deighton, Huddersfield, 
and at Edward Street, Tong Road, 
Dudley Hill, Bradford. 


A not so very Idle Zephyr 


At a North London police court 
a man described how he resolved to 
become a wireless enthusiast and to 
make a set for himself. 

“TI got all the necessary tools and 
a chopper and a hammer. Then 
I bought the necessary components, 
some connecting wire and wood. It 
was not so easy as I anticipated, and 
knowing very little about wireless I 
had several set-backs.”’ 

** At last it was finished ; and then 
came the crucial moment—switching 
on. I did so: there was a flash and 
that was all.” 

“It never worked, so I bought a 
gramophone.” And THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, we hope ! 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


S might have been expected, much very interesting 

correspondence has reached me on the subject of 
‘Recorded Memories,” and very pleasant reading it has 
made. But, as criticism is generally more stimulating than 
praise (and is it more sincere?), I will say that several foreign 
subscribers have, for various reasons, felt grieved that the 
manual was limited to English issues. Much as I should have 
liked to have compiled a complete and exhaustive review of 
every English and foreign record of importance, I preferred 
the idea of one which should be relatively complete and accurate, 
instead of a rambling and unwieldy work which I should spend 
the rest of my life in correcting. Besides, I doubt whether the 
enormously increased cost of such a production would have 
brought in a single additional six-and-sixpence. 


One thing about it I do regret is the abbreviation of 
Geraldine Farrar’s list, more especially as the prima donna 
has noticed it herself. This was brought about at the very 
last moment, owing to what I considered the absolute necessity 
for including Guerrini Fabbri, without upsetting the balance 
of the pages. Apropos my recent speculations whether 
recording artists have kept their original records, I hear that 
Miss Farrar has indeed kept her Berlin issue ; she also has 
Maurel’s Quand’ ero paggio, many Scottis, Lilli Lehmann, etc., 
and values them highly. ‘‘ C.C.’’ salutes you, Miss Farrar ! 


A satisfactory feature of the criticisms and suggestions I 
have received is that no two are identical. One regrets the 
omission of the Pink Label Carusos: these, of course, mark 
the beginning of another period, and not the end of that 
under review. Another mourns for John Coates ; I yield to 
none in my admiration for Coates, but it is simply a matter 
of dates. The printing errors? Well, yes: but the printer 
was working in a medium which was wholly unfamiliar— 
and if you could have seen the proof sheets—! But none 
will grudge him unstinting praise for his fine craftsmanship. 
One subscriber was grieved because the matrix numbers were 
not added—he naively admits that he had hoped that 
“Recorded Memories ’’ would have been useful to him in 
his hunt for re-pressings—certainly I cannot imagine any other 
use for them. And lastly, there was one subscriber who 
thought ‘“‘ Recorded Memories ”’ nothing but a swindle, and 
returned his copy in disgust ! 


A new American correspondent, who wishes complete 
anonymity, asks for information about ‘‘Mme. Mantelli,”’ 
who recorded for Zonophone in the early days, and had a very 
remarkable voice. I am inclined to think that ‘‘ Mme. 
Mantelli’’ was a nom de guerre, though I cannot guess 
whose. Quite a lot of singers of real renown sang thus for 
Zonophone ; possibly ‘“‘ Mme. Chalia’’? was another case in 
point. Also, there were several very competent English 
singers whose “ names ”’ were meaningless. There was one 
“Romeo Berti,” who essayed the Italian Opera repertoire 
without revealing his identity. On the other hand, several 
well-known celebrities appeared on Zonophone under their 
own names, including Caruso, Plancon, Ben Davies, Francisco, 
Kate Cove, Fany Torresella, Lelio Casini (the teacher of Titta 
Ruffo), Eva and Luisa Tetrazzini (see reference below to 
P. H. W. (Leeds) ), Marie Brema, and even, so it is reported to 
me, Giuseppe Del Puente. Except for a couple of Plancons, 
I think the records of all these operatic artists were Continental 
issues only ; but those recorded before the absorption of 
Zonophone by G. & T. would be highly valuable as specimens : 
otherwise, I think that Zonophone was used rather as a 
dumping ground for “‘ throw-outs ” from the G. & T. studio. 
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CORNER 


The following is from an Australian reader, whose address 
I unfortunately cannot decipher. F. W. seems to vibrate 
on the same note as so many other ‘“C.C.”-ites that it is 
likely to be read with enjoyment by them. 


** Dear Mr. Hurst (he writes), I have read with interest 
‘C.C.’ since its inception ; but never has my blood been so 
quickened as when I read the magical word Dani—Carlo Dani ! 
—on page 74 of the July issue. 


‘** You see, Carlo Dani was the lyric tenor for the Royal 
Opera Season of 1901 in Australia, fulfilling his first real 
opera tour in all his glorious freshness of voice. And what a 
voice ! He had the loveliest quality ever heard in Sydney. . . . 
His top C was not merely a note, it was a thing of joy, as was 
all his upper register. He and Bassich, a young Dalmatian 
soprano, gave me more thrills in La Boh:me than did Melba 
and McCormack ten years later. . . . Altogether I heard Dani 
sing twenty-six times. He was unknown when he came to 
Sydney, but when he sang the Racconto in La Bohéme he 
scored the most spontaneous triumph it has ever been my 
good fortune to hear. . . . After thirty-three years I can still 
hear him singing in that marvellous third act.’’ More follows, 
and then: ‘“‘All this is leading up to the request that you will 
put me in touch with a collector through whom I might be 
able to get a record by Dani, by which I might recall the 
raptures of that never-equalled Opera season of 1901 when he 
was the vocal idol of Sydney.” 


One can but bow the head in awe! Twenty-six times! 
I wonder what is the record for an amateur listener to have 
heard a star singer. I heard Dani once only—in the ungrateful 
role of Faust, in 1905. The performance was hurriedly arranged 
in response to newspaper clamour, and I felt even then that 
the exasperation of the management showed itself in the 
manner of the presentation: the Marguerite was the least 
suitable choice that could have been made—Giachetti, a 
tragedienne of the first order with an extremely unpleasant 
voice: the very diminutive Dani was paired off with the 
gigantic Arimondi, who, with Ancona, alone was able to keep 
his head above the welter of brass with which the very dis- 
tinguished conductor covered up the shortcomings on the 
stage. Small wonder, then, if my recollections of Dani are 
different from those of my correspondent. 

Dani’s first records, as I mentioned in July, were Nicole : 
although, judging from the numbers, his first Fonotipia records 
must have been somewhere near the earliest period, say 1904, 
and his association with this Company seems to have been 
of some duration. I heard only the other day that he is now 
dead. 


For the reason stated, I fear I cannot communicate with 
F. W. until I hear from him again. 


A collector remarked to me some time ago that when a 
hitherto undiscovered rarity turned up, another was sure to 
follow. Absurd though it may sound, it is a common enough 
experience, and the latest example of the truth of it is my 
acquisition of Esther Palliser’s The Sweetest Flower that blows 
of which I spoke enviously last month. It is a curious per- 
formance, suggesting nervousness on the part of the singer, 
who was one of the very earliest celebrities to treat the gramo- 
phone seriously. 


P. H. W. (Leeds) sends an account of an interesting talk 
with Tetrazzini, which naturally turned on her recording 
experiences. The great prima donna was delightfully vague, 
but remembered making some 10-inch records in about 1902-3 
for a small Italian company, which was soon afterwards 
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absorbed by the Italian G. & T., and the records were then 
issued as Italian Zonophone; the piano accompaniments 
were by her brother-in-law, the conductor Campanini. 
Tetrazzini revealed that her first important batch (1907) 
were made at the rate of two orchestral selections and one 
piano each day, but that the piano-accompanied records were 
not issued until some time later. This will be a nasty jolt 
for those few collectors who insist upon the importance of 
matrix numbers as a guide to dating. Unless we know the 
date of recording, we seem bound to accept the date of issue. 
If matrix numbers were straightforwardly consecutive through- 
out, there would be little difficulty, but they are by no means 
so, and I can see little object in courting insanity by trying 
to make sense out of them. 


P. H. W. has recently returned from Portugal, which 
country now knows what it is like to have a record collector in 
its midst. He was unusually successful, and found specimens 
of the rare 1903 records by de Luca and Garbin, as well as 
de Lucia’s Amor ti vieta—a real gem—Caruso’s Cielo e mar, 
52417 and 052089 ; a G. & T. Black Label Vignas, about 1903 
(but not published in England), and early Fonotipias by 
Bonci and Russ. Russ also recorded for G. & T., but not for 
this country: she was an admirable dramatic soprano, and 
alternated the réle of Aida with Boninsegna at the Scala. 
I was reminded of these two singers when listening to an 
extremely interesting Sunday broadcast of modern records 
from the early operas of Verdi, and felt strongly that in 
Dusolina Gianinni the finest and highest traditions were in 
safe keeping : her singing was perfection itself. The programme 
included Pinza, Gigli and Kipnis, of whom Pinza was unob- 
trusively and unremarkably good, but Gigli showed that he 
still needs discipline. 


W. H. (Homerton), not content with his achievement of 
Albani’s Robin Adair, has scored again with Suzanne Adams’ 
very rare Printemps Nouveau, with a Black Label over the 
Red, but unfortunately cracked—not too badly, :I hope ; also 
Parkina’s Mattinata, which was similarly damaged. 


My thanks, and those of listeners, are due to W. H. for the 
loan of de Lucia’s Recondite armonia, which was a feature 
of the broadcast last month. Although I have quite a number 
of these lovely 1903 de Lucias, nothing seemed to me to be 
quite so appropriate as this. 


K. H-L. (Copenhagen) sends me the truly staggering 
information that Wilhelm Hérold, who is, I am glad to say, 
flourishing in his native country, would be seriously grieved 
by my doscription of him as a ‘‘ Wagnerian tenor.’’ Hérold 
recently told an interviewer, so K. H-L. writes, that ‘“‘ Wagner 
killed Opera ’’! Of course, I apologise : but it is a hard saying, 
coming from the most perfectly and exquisitely poetical of 
Wagner's interpreters in the present century. 


J. M’H. (Wallsend) sends me the complete list of his finds 
during the present year, and his collection is one of which 
seasoned collectors might justly be proud. In addition to 
specimens from the now famous London celebrity issue of 
1902, and typical examples by de Lucia, Melba, Lloyd, Farrar, 
Black, Michailowa, and plenty more of the most desirable sort, 
I find Chaminade’s Air de Ballet and Alice Gomez’ Melisande 
in the Wood. Another gem is the duet by Boninsegna and 
de Lucia—so glorious in its original form, but terrible, as I 
am informed, in its re-pressing. 


J. MH. has achieved further conquests since these, of which 
more anon. 


Many thanks to P. W. (Saxony) for sending me a list of 
records by Jacques Urlus, Gramophone and Odeon. He tells 
me that there are also early Pathés, especially some fine duets 
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with Thila Plaichinger. P. W. reports further finds, including 
a very lovely A te, O cara (I Puritani) by Bonci, and a disc by 
Schmedes, and two 1903 Columbias by Destinn. This last will 
be a very special surprise for many of us, as we did not know 
much, if anything, about Destinn in this country until 1904, 
when she landed neatly on the top of the ladder in Don 
Giovanni—an historic occasion at which I assisted with 
respectful applause from the gallery. Suzanne Adams was 
singing that night too, so was Renaud, Journet, Salignac. 
Alice Nielsen, and Gilibert. 


My sang-froid was considerably tested when, on entering 
an old-iron shop in Rochester lately, and after removing 
variously shaped lumps of the principal stock-in-trade, I came 
upon Edouard de Reszke’s Infelice. This is, of course, a find 
of the first importance, in the historical and museum sense, not 
only for the associations which go with the singer, but also on 
account of the almost fabulous rarity of his discs. Admittedly 
Edouard was past his prime in 1902 (which I now believe to be 
the correct date of the records), but Herman Klein said in 1932, 
when commenting on the first broadcast of historical records, 
that although the reminder (of the Jnfelice) was a faint one, 
the matchless phrasing was there sure enough, with something 
of the timbre into the bargain. 


Actually the Sérénade de Don Juan is a freer and more 
forward recording, but the classical austerity of his treatment 
of the former is lacking in this. Under further lumps of iron 
and rusty locks I unearthed original Victor specimens of 
Plancon’s Pro Peccatis and Couplets de Capulet, Scotti’s 
Brindisi (Otello), Zélie de Lussan’s Connais-tu le pays? and 
Gadski’s Hisa’s Dream. Zélie de Lussan is another of the real 
prima donnas who is still very much with us, and who may be 
expected to have some recorded memories of the Golden Age. 
Her Connais-tu le pays? is a masterpiece of pure singing, which 
shows that her vivid acting in Carmen and Tales of Hoffmann 
was only a subsidiary part of her art. I have told before, 
but it will bear repetition, that de Lussan sang Carmen on 
the memorable occasion of Jean de Reszke’s début as Don José, 
when Melba sang Michaela and Lassalle Escamillo ; and she 
has other historic occasions to her credit. 


Gadski’s Lohengrin record is another model of singing. 
I have Litvinne’s record of 1904 of this piece, which makes an 
interesting contrast, by its greater show of maturity ; or shall 
we say, neglect of that simplicity and ingenuousness that is 
more in keeping with the character. Gadski, although a 
Covent Garden prima donna up to about 1900, seems to have 
left no special mark behind her, but her reputation in America 
has been immense. Her first appearance in our eatalogue was 
in 1907, with Isolde’s Liebestod. 


Just a word of warning. Collectors who contemplate 
exchanges or purchases, and whose gramophones are not of 
modern type, may sometimes find that the assurances as to 
condition seem to have been unduly optimistic. But they 
should bear in mind that the seller may still be as honest as 
the day, since his superior apparatus may have concealed 
completely certain shortcomings only too apparent on the 
old ‘‘ Dog” machines. I have in mind one of the most 
enlightened of collectors who still persists in using one of 
these museum pieces, on the ground that old records must 
naturally require old machines! The higher criticism is 
silent in the presence of such simple faith, and none, least 
of all myself, will wish to disturb it. 


However, we do not all, by any means, acquire our treasures 
for the purpose of playing them : likewise, I am sure there are 
plenty of valuable books that are never read, and Queen 
Anne teapots which will never again make tea ! 


P. G. Hurst. 


Nove 
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De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tuk GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 


must be enclosed if an 


answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. } 





Neglected British Composers 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Possibly a good many of your readers feel the urgent need 
for gramophone recordings of Arnold Bax’s principal orchestral 
works, more particularly the five symphonies, and of his 
chamber music. At present only a bare handful of Bax’s 
works are available to the gramophone public. The expense 
of production, especially in the matter of rehearsals, is cited 
as a prohibiting factor. There is no early prospect of the 
symphonies being recorded, and very little hope of anything 
sinaller, unless a wide circle of intending purchasers can give 
positive assurance of their support. 

It seems highly desirable, therefore, to establish how far 
the many admirers of Bax’s genius can be relied upon to 
purchase future records of his orchestral and chamber music. 
This information is quite imperative if we are to end the 
present deadlock. I shall be extremely grateful if all those who 
are anxious that further works shall be recorded, particularly 
the Third Symphony, will write to me as soon as possible at 
463 Oxford Street, London, W.1. It will be a great help if 
writers will state the names of Bax works to which they give 
preference. I am making this appeal with the approval of 
the composer and his publishers. 

Once an adequate list of names has been collected—and we 
beseech the aid of every Bax enthusiast—it may be possible, 
I hope, to come to some agreement with the Gramophone 
Company, and to submit the names of the works for which 
there is the greatest demand. Whether, ultimately, the records 
would be issued through the Company’s lists, or through the 
medium of a Bax Society, is a question which must await 
the decision of the Gramophone Company when the amount of 
promised support is definitely known. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert H. Hutt. 





To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Will you allow me to bring up once again the question of 
neglected British composers? 

Now that electrical recording is so advanced, it does seem 
lamentable that there is not a single large-scale work to be 
found in the catalogues of either Vaughan Williams or Bax 
(if we except Mediterranean and Tintagel—an early and not 
very satisfactory H.M.V. recording). Month by month 
standard works are being re-recorded and new works of great 
interest are being added to the list, but still we are without 
The Sea and Pastoral Symphonies of Vaughan Williams and 
Bax is represented only by the works mentioned above. We 
are all aware that the Sea Symphony would be a costly and 
difficult work to record and that Bax’s first four symphonies 
would be most troublesome to commit to wax, but might 
not we be given the Vaughan Williams Pastoral and the 
Bax No. 5 as something to be getting on with? We have here 
two of the finest of modern symphonies which should not be 
too impossible to record as things are to-day. 

If this is considered too ambitious, anyway, one or other of 
the companies could give us Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme of Tallis, a work of surpassing loveliness for string 
orchestra that could be easily done on two records. 

Also Ireland, Walton and E. J. Moeran deserve a little 
attention sometime. Ireland’s First Piano Concerto and 
“Mai Dun,” Walton’s Symphonie Concertante for Piano and 





Orchestra, and Moeran’s Rhapsodies are all first-rate works, 
far too little known, which the gramophone would certainly 
popularise in a short space of time. 

In conclusion, may I point out that up-to-date recordings 
of the following works are ardently desired by many gramo- 
philes,and if the undermentioned artists could be persuaded 
to record them, I feel sure they would be in great demand. 

1. Schubert’s 7th Symphony by Beecham and L.P.O. 

2. Brahms’ 2nd Symphony by Bruno Walter and B.B.C. 
Orchestra. 

3. Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings by Boult 


and B.B.C. Orchestra. 

4. Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony hy 
Boston Orchestra. 

5. Beethoven’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 132, by Budapest 
Quartet. 

In the case of the symphonies and the Elgar work, we know 
the conductors excel in their readings of these compositions, 
and as regards the quartet, the Budapest’s magnificent 
Beethoven records in the H.M.V. Connoisseurs’ Catalogue 
must have convinced all who have heard them that we have 
here, perhaps, the finest living interpreters of Beethoven’s 
later quartets. 


Koussevitsky and 


Yours faithfully, 
H. E. J. Coviins. 


The Milky Way 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Above C. M. C.’s review in the October issue I find printed : 

Alfred Cortot (piano) : Studies from Op. 10 (Chopin). 

But surely if any word should be in heavy type, it is the 
word CHopiIn. This may be thought a purely insignificant 
trifle, but consider what it would mean if we were to put 
first things first. It would mean a transference of emphasis 
from performer to composer, an abandonment of the “star’’- 
worship which is so blinding to music’s real meaning. T ask 
you to cut out all articles on “star” performers, and substitute 
more articles on music and its composers. Censure all advertise- 
ments by recording companies and others, in so far as they 
appear in our magazine, so that this principle may be adhered 
to. Carry it down even into the realms of jazz criticism. 
Utterly abolish and sweep out the “ Collectors’ Corner ” as 
something which is not merely a mistake, but wrong! Those 
who indulge therein are blind leaders of the blind, having 
** star ’’-dust in their eyes. 

If you take this opportunity of leading the way in a much 
needed reformation of musical education, you may not satisfy 
the connoisseur in pedantics, or the man in the street, but 
you will cater for the lover of music, to whom music’s meaning 
is meaty with bread and wine and not milk and water, and for 
whom the light of the stars does not hide the sun. 

P. W. rightly talks of reproductions as “ illusions of some 
reality or other.’’ But I suggest that for the true music-lover, 
the significant thing is not that he is listening to a mere 
illusion, but that this illusion is one of “some reality.” 
Wherein lies music’s ultimate reality? 

We could see better if we ceased looking upon composers 
as dead figures of the Past, and realised that they truly live in 
the Present. It is not the composers who are past and gone, 
but already music’s shape and colour as we hear it. The 
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trouble springs from the misleading notion that music is 
somehow a fortuitous concomitant of the ‘ soul-state,’ or 
“‘ state of consciousness” or “‘ will ” of the composer at the 
time he wrote. But surely a symphony is the composer’s 
will taking shape in noble and beautiful form apart from which 
there is no symphony at all. Music’s form is the meaning, 
the reality it embodies. To insist, then, that form is the 
proper sphere of musical criticism is not to gainsay the truth 
that music’s reality is in the composer’s mind. (The very word 
“* music-lover ’’ seems to show that ; we don’t love things or 
sounds, we love persons!) Or perhaps, partly, it is in our own 
minds asthey commune with his. There are thus two modes of 
musical appreciation corresponding to : 

(1) Music as listened to in the music-attitude proper ; 
as a subject or person. 

(2) Music as heard by the hearer-attitude ; as an object or 
thing. 

In (1) we can scarcely criticise the composers, for already, 
perhaps, they are judging us. Music has its challenge as well 
as its glory and its mystery. I have a letter from my friend 
W. R. A., glad that I have “ got’’ Elgar. I never “ got” 
Elgar; he “‘ got’? me. We do not choose our favourite 
composers ; they choose us! For it is according as we are 
that we hear, and the more we bring to music, not the more 
we read into it, but the more it gives us. To him that hath it 
shall be given, 


If the music-lover comes to music with, supremely, the 
Word of God already in his heart, it will declare to him the 
glory of God as the composer knows. it. This can scarcely be 
described as “‘living our experiences at second-hand.”’ Nor is 
this the approach of those who “ sit back in their armchairs 
to dream romantic and sentimental dreams under the impres- 
sion that they are listening seriously.”’ [Editorial, June, p. 2.] 
How infinitely difficult it is to listen to music! One dare not 
be casual, dining the while, or writing a novel, but one must 
listen with all one’s heart and soul and mind. 


When we consider the other mode of appreciation we find 
we are dealing with the object (shape, colour, etc.) in which 
the musical subject finds expression. Curiously enough, this 
is the side of things which appears to have least objective 
reality outside ourselves, for until there are human ears, or 
imagination, to hear, there can be no musical sounds ; we can 
only suppose there may be vibrations of certain frequencies. 
The composer’s meaning, of course, can only “ get over ” 
to us in, say, sonata or lyric form. But the music-lover finds 
that he apprehends its real meaning not by the aid of, but 
in spite of, the performer’s own personality and eloquence. 
A lovely ringing violin tone, a powerful full cantabile, or a 
a lippy ” legato are objects not for the music-lover’s approba- 
tion, but for his censure and even condemnation. For 
Beethoven reaches us nct by the aid of a tone that “ speaks 
and rings like a human voice,” but despite it ; Schumann 
searches us not by tones that are brilliant or resonant, but 
despite them; Bach calms us not by an orchestra’s refined 
sensibility or luscious expressiveness, but despite them. 

When I hear a Kreisler or a Paderewski I am tempted to 
exclaim “What a marvellous player!” ; when I hear a 
Tovey or a Hess I might find myself crying out “ What 
wonderful music!” A performer needs a sympathetic under- 
standing no more than a deep humility. 


Tt is difficult, of course, to achieve reasonable coherence in 
so short a letter, but perhaps I have said enough to explain 
along what lines I think our magazine could be improved so 
as to help more people really to begin to listen to music ; also, 
incidentally, to explain why I was surprised at C. M. C.’s 
exceedingly inadequate remark that ‘‘ Bach’s Romanticism is 
impersonal.” [June, p. 15.] Surely it is as vividly personal 
as it Is romantic—imaginative, lyrical, spontaneous, sorrowful, 
glad, introspective, and even passionate. 


Yours faithfully, 


Arbroath. (Rev.) Ertc M. Davipson, M.A. 
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More Gramophone Record Societies 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


From time to time there have appeared in your magazine 
pleas for various and diverse gramophone societies for 
recording unusual works. Nobody would welcome more 
warmly than I the formation of such a society to immortalise 
Rachmaninov’s performance of some of his own great works : 
or one to record some of Mozart’s operas or piano music, 
for example. I also realise the necessity for a Handel Society 
and various ones for modern works which have been suggested 
often enough. Furthermore, I would add another, namely, 
Busoni’s gigantic piano concerto, with, of course, Petri (who 
has been sadly neglected by H.M.V.) as soioist. 

But I do think that the gramophone companies might be 
more careful about choosing their performers, and see that 
they are suitable for the work in hand. Furthermore, no 
society or large enterprise should be undertaken unless there 
are performers who are ideally suited to the task, however 
much the music is needed. For instance, if no one of Schnabel’s 
standing had been available for the recording of the thirty-two, 
the Beethoven Sonata Society ought never to have been 
started. We must always remember that such performances 
are supposed to be the model for some time to come. And 
therefore I think that the gramophone companies should see 
to giving us authoritative performances of such masterpieces 
as the Hroica and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, to take two 
outstanding examples, before thinking about other matters. 
As Mr. Ernest Newman recently pointed out, the companies 
should set out to build up a repertoire of great works performed 
by those who are most suited to them, instead of reduplicating 
bad performances of hackneyed works. 

I know there are a great many obstacles in the way of all 
these schemes, the most difficult to overcome being the 
question of finance. And that is why I would beg H.M.V. 
to give us two inimitable performances, which, without being 
best-sellers, would surely warrant as large a sale as any of the 
recorded classic major works. The first is a recording of 
Kreisler’s version of the Beethoven Concerto. This may 
sound rather extraordinary, since we already have this 
performance on records. But those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it at the Albert Hall last June will agree 
that the records form one of the most unsatisfactory sets 
ever issued, even considering their age. And since I know of 
several people who have lately bought the set, or are intending 
to shortly, the issue of a new set ought to prove enough 
success to have justified the venture. 

My second request is for Schnabel’s reading of the Brahms 
B flat. Whenever he is billed to play this work, it is antici- 
pated as one of the season’s major musical events. And now 
that he is so frequently on the monthly record lists, it would be 
a tragedy if he did not record his greatest performance. 
Moreover, in view of the several recorded versions of the 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann and Grieg Concertos, we are more 
than due for a re-recording of the Brahms B flat, probably 
the greatest of all piano concertos. 

Hoping that your invaluable magazine—whatever the 
cover—will continue to provide an outlet for wild schemes and 
su tions. 

- Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge. I. F. E. BLAcKEr. 


Mechanical Reproduction of Music 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Mr. Ernest Newman’s recent article in the Sunday Times 
extolling the mechanical reproduction of music at the expense 
of the concert performance must have had a peculiar effect 
on those of your readers who read it. Those of us who for some 
years have been doing what we can for the gramophone, 
both in and out of the Press, must have been surprised at 
Mr. Newman. Personally, I was profoundly shocked. More- 
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over, I can regard the publication of the article at a time of 
acute economic depression as nothing less than outrageous. 
The peculiar relationship existing between Mr. Newman and 
his paper precludes any adequate discussion of his views, and 
in view of the fact that Mr. Basil Maine’s letter was the only 
reply to be published, Mr. Newman’s second article on the 
subject was completely meaningless. It is no good saying 
that the response to an article has been what the writer 
anticipated, when his readers have had no opportunity of 
gauging that response. 

Mr. Newman is frightened of the bogey of the performer’s 
personality, which must strike the gramophile as ironical, 
when it is remembered that the art of recording lies largely in 
getting as much of that personality on to the record as is 
possible. Mr. Newman wants records of music by those best 
qualified to perform it, to which we all agree, but what of 
those people who prefer Mr. Lamond’s reading of Beethoven 
to that of Herr Schnabel? Music has many mansions, and 
only last month Mr. Anderson was talking about different kinds 
of “ reality,” a line of thought which leaves E. N. completely 
in the cold. It is, I submit, the worst possible criticism to 
set up one’s own ninepins for the sake of knocking them down. 


Part of a critic’s work should be to foster musical activity, 
and that is exactly what Mr. Newman omits to do. Too 
often have managers sunk fortunes on enterprises only to 
find their work taken as an opportunity for cheap witticisms. 
With a few honourable exceptions, the modern critic has 
ceased to proselytise. They chafe the public for their lack of 
taste, and never raise a finger to support artistic activity. Mr. 
Newman is fast losing the confidence of his Muse, and musicians 
are at last appreciating their debt to those men who have been 
doing the spade-work unsurrounded by mock-sanctity. 


Yours faithfully, 


Pinner. R. L. B. WimsusuH. 


South London Gramophone Society 


It is distressing to hear trom Mr. Edwards, its recording 
secretary, of the demise of this very old-established society. 
It dates back to 1912, and was then known as the S.L. 
Gramophone and Phonograph Society. Its reports are in 
our earliest numbers, and one reads of “‘ cross talk regarding 
needles, fibre and other,”’ and a new sound-box would be the 
subject of excited discussion. Ah! those were the days! 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The Society recently paid two visits to the Gramophone 
Company’s recording studios at St. John’s Wood. 

On September 19th, there being no recording in progress, 
a tour was made of the studios and recording rooms, and the 
Society made its own record for posterity (!). 

At the second visit, on October Ist, such artists as Walter 

ilynne, Essie Ackland, Ina Souez and Heddle Nash were 
heard, and one could see the care which is necessary for every 
recording, problems arising from a singer being too close to 
the microphone and thus “ blotting out ” the orchestra, or of a 
subject being too long for the standard time of a recording ; 
and how these difficulties were adjusted. 

Thanks are due to the Gramophone Company for two 
most interesting afternoons. 

The September 21st meeting of the Society was given by 
Mr. R. Lewis, consisting of excerpts from albums of the Haydn 
and Hugo Wolf Societies. The programme showed the un- 
doubted advantages of belonging to a gramophone society, for 
members were able to share the beauties which Mr. Lewis has 
oo at his command by the possession of these Society 
albums. 


On October 5ch the Society had a visit*from a Twickenham 
Wagner enthusiast, Mr. Amos, who gave selected recordings 
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from ‘‘ The Ring,’”’ demonstrating by the piano the more 
prominent motives which occur throughout the cycle, and 
adding greatly to the evening’s enjoyment by his treatment 
of the subject. 

Next meetings are October 19th, Mr. Townsend: 
“‘ Sibelius ” ; and November 2nd: Annual General Meeting. 
Those interested should note that visitors are welcome at all 
meetings, but the A.G.M. is the ideal time to join the Society. 

Meetings commence at 8 p.m. at the Kirkdale Café, 
Sydenham. 

Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48 Chartham 
Road, 8S. Norwood, 8.E.25. 


The Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 


The Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 
commenced its 1934-35 season on Monday, October 8th, before 
a promising gathering of its former friends and members. 
The evening’s programme was provided by Messrs. Bensteds, 
consisted of an interesting and varied selection from the 
more recently issued gramophone recordings, and some 
twenty-two numbers were heard by a very appreciative 
audience. Notable among these, during the first half of the 
evening, were the song Voices of Spring, by Miliza Korjus, 
the Overture from The Merry Wives of Windsor played by 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Chopin Studies from Opus 10 
by Alfred Cortot, and the Western Brothers in the humorous 
item Old School Tie. The H.M.V. High Fidelity Long- 
Playing Needle, usable, as the name suggests, for a number of 
records, was demonstrated. This needle gave very good 
results. 

The gems of the second half of the evening’s programme 
were symphonic variations for piano and orchestra by César 
Franck, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald and played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra with Alfred Cortot at the piano ; 
the Don Giovanni Overture (London Symphony Orchestra), 
and a humorous record by Stanley Holloway concerning the 
doings and wanderings of Anne Boleyn ‘“‘ with her head tucked 
underneath her arm.” 

It may be mentioned that this Society holds its meetings 
on alternate Mondays from 7.45-10 p.m. in a room on the 
top floor of the Cadena Café, that the subscription is 5s. for 
the season, and that visitors are invited to the meetings. 


Sutton and District Music Circle 


A meeting of the Circle was held on October 8th, at the new 
headquarters at Messrs. Vivian Morris Limited, 8 Mulgrave 
Road, Sutton. 

Mr. Wallace S. Duff gave a short talk on ‘Gems from 
Oratorio ” and illustrated his talk with numerous gramophone 
records. Mr. Duff has a wide knowledge of his subject, mostly 
gained in the school of experience. The members’ enjoyment 
of the records was enhanced by Mr. Duff’s informal comments. 

New members will be welcome and full particulars of the 
Society may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. W. 
Clark, 10 Browning Avenue, Sutton. 


S.E. London Recorded Music Society 


The Society this month, by the courtesy of Mr. Ginn, had 
a very enjoyable evening with the “‘ Expert ”’ Senior Model. 
This well-known instrument does not require any introduction 
in this report and it is sufficient to say that the model fully 
lived up to all the makers claim. A varied selection of records 
were played which gave the members an opportunity to judge 
the instrument’s capabilities and fibre needles were used 
throughout the demonstration. Next meeting November 12th. 
Communications to R. J. Skan, Hon. Secretary, 70 Chudleigh 
Road, Brockley, 8.E.4. 








Correspondence—continued. 


“Pro and Con” 


Dear Sir,—I do not see that any- 
thing would be gained by a return to 
the old cover, but I should like to see 
THE GRAMOPHONE regain its former 
cultural significance. I dislike the 
inroads made on valuable space by 
captions, oddly-shaped photographs, 
ete., and I am sorry to find in each 
succeeding issue more and more pages 
that I have no desire to read. In the 
September reviews, for example, only 
seven pages of large type are devoted 
to music,* while rhythmic and light re- 
cords get nine pages ofsmalltype. Simi- 
larly, of the five pages of ‘“‘ People and 
Things,” four appear to be occupied 
with gossip about the various ‘‘ Boys.” 

I do not think a literary section is 
required, but reviews of books on 
music would be welcome, as would a 
page or so of criticism of outstanding 
musical broadcasts. Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Crabtree might take it in turns 
to give a month’s “Wireless Diary.” 

I would also suggest regular com- 
petitions, more musical news, a monthly 
full-page camera study of a famous 
artist, and, above all, more transla- 
tions. Granted a page of translations 
each month (with advertisements on 
the back, so that the page could be 
detached) it would not take long to 
work through all Gerhardt’s records, 
then Schumann’s, and so on. 

Yours, etc., A. C. C. 

West Norwood, London, S.E.27. 

{*This remark is hardly fair. There 
are so many more light than serious 
records. Record forrecord, each of the 
serious has far more space on average 
than the “ popular ’’ ones.—Ep.] 


The I.R.C.C. Replies 


Dear Sir,—I am glad that Mr. 
Seltsam has put his finger on the weak 
spot in Mr. Severn’s otherwise quite 
admirable letter in the April Gramo- 
PHONE, although I should not be 
betraying a secret if I disclosed that 
I have already tried to convince 
Mr. Severn that the I.R.C.C. is not a 
sinister society concerned with creating 
“ rarities,” and exasperating would-be 
collectors ! 

Most of us of ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ 
have bees in our bonnets: Mr. 
Severn’s has been indicated ; my own 
is the paramount importance of the 
“original” disc as against the re- 
pressing ; while Mr. Seltsam’s is the 
exact reverse of mine: so when he 
says, “‘As for increased values in 
historical records, I cannot see why 
such values should be created unless 
no matrix or master of a particular 
record exists,” my bonnet becomes a 
veritable hive of hornets ! 

At the risk of being repetitive, I 
must revert to my old analogy of first 
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editions of books: if collectors want 
them because they are first editions, 
and not for what is in them, their 
value will automatically rise, and no 
amount of subsequent reprinting will 
alter this value. 

The case with “original ’’ records 
is surely precisely the same, and is, 
in fact, working out in the same way. 
Admittedly those “ original” records 
of which no matrix exists seem likely 
to reach very high figures, but it would 
be altogether a mistake to imagine 
that a collector of originals would be 
satisfied if offered a “‘ re-pressing ”’— 
except for quite another reason. 

But as I have remarked before, 
it is useless to argue with a collector ! 

Yours, ete., 


Meopham. P. G. Hurst. 


Those Societies—Again ! ! 


Dear Srr,—The Hugo Wolf Society 
deserves every commendation for its 
notable achievement in the production 
of the first three volumes. 

Along with many of your regular 
readers, I derive endless enjoyment 
from Volumes II and ITI, but—I missed 
Volume I. Enquiry from my London 
dealers evoked the following reply : 

““ ... There are many unfor- 
tunate customers who missed 
Volume I. ... Only secondhand 
copies may sometimes be bought. 
The price of these secondhand 
albums, however, ranges anywhere 
between six and eight guineas.” 
The price mentioned (to which— 

for overseas—would have to be added 
several guineas more to cover exchange, 
freight and heavy customs duty) is 
obviously and absolutely prohibitive. 
The fact that my dealers—one of the 
largest gramophone houses in London 
—state that ‘‘ many customers missed 
Volume I,”’ and that Volume I is not 
infrequently advertised for in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, tends to indicate that a 
very definite demand for this set exists. 
It is now a considerable time since 
Volume I was first issued and original 
subscribers have by now enjoyed at 
least a reasonable degree of priority. 
Could not something be done to make 
this set of records available to the 
appreciative and ever _ increasing 
number of Wolf devotees by way of 
a second supplementary edition, or 
a partial issue of some of the discs 
separately ? 

I would also venture to again urge 
that the time is long overdue (the 
matter has already been mentioned 
several times in THE GRAMOPHONE) 
for the issue of adequate complete sets 
of the Mozart operas—Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Don Giovanni, Il Flauto 
Magico and Il Seraglio. Or must we 
wait for the launching of yet another 
Society to secure this very desirable 
object? 
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It has also been suggested in THE 
GRAMOPHONE that a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society might be formed to 
secure the authoritative and worthily 
complete recording of The Sorcerer, 
Utopia Limited and The Grand Duke, 
and as a lover of Savoy opera I would 
like to second the motion. 

Lastly, amongst the splendid com- 
plete opera sets there is a notable 
absentee, the evergreen and ever 
popular Barber of Seville. Could we 
dare hope for a “‘ complete ”’ recording 
of it as Rossini wrote it—for a mezzo- 
soprano (or contralto)—with that de- 
lightful artist Conchita Supervia as 
Rosina? Yours, etc., 

Geelong, Vic. ** Ronpo.” 


Horowitz and Other Pianists 


Dear Sir,—The statement of your 
Birmingham correspondent in page 
77 of the July number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE that quite a number of 
people have lost their heads over 
Vladimir Horowitz and that the asser- 
tion that he is “ the greatest pianist, 
living or dead” is a “wild and 
sweeping statement to make” is, it 
must be confessed, largely true. Had 
I not the misfortune to be living some 
six thousand miles from Queen’s Hall, 
I fear I might have made an even 
more emphatic statement regarding 
Horowitz’s virtues than the tentative 
one which has evoked Miss Sylvain’s 
criticism. I would beg her to remember 
the motto for your ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ 
column—De Gustibus Non Est 
Disputandum—and to forgive a rabid 
and exiled gramophile for his (ad- 
mittedly) sweeping statement. Anyhow, 
I feel I have C. M. Crabtree with me, 
though he is too wise to be as “ wild 
and sweeping ”’ as I have been, and he 
must surely have heard a great many 
famous pianists at first-hand and on 
the discs. 

I should like to claim the right of 
convicted persons to plead for mitiga- 
tion of sentence. Miss Sylvain asks 
whether those, like myself, who have 
‘* jumped to such a hasty conclusion 
regarding Horowitz, have forgotten 
such magical names and such astound- 
ing pianists as Cortot, Backhaus, 
Paderewski, Gieseking, Gabrilowitsch, 
and the late unrivalled Pachmann? 
It is very evident that they have 
forgotten.”’ With the solitary excep- 
tion of Gabrilowitsch, I can assure her 
I have really quite a good collection of 
records, from pre-electric to very 
modern, of ali the pianists she mentions 
and there is seldom a day in which 
I do not play some of their records. 

Lastly, I would like to add another 
gem to Miss Sylvain’s list of Horowitz’s 
records, viz., Haydn’s Sonata No. 1 in 
E flat, H.M.V. DB1837-8. 

Yours, etc., 


Poona. F. E. L—E MarcHAnpb. 











